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and ‘39 TYPICAL SAVINGS with 
CTA’s new insurance package 
for home owners and tenanis! 


CTA- APPROVED 
FIRE INSURANCE 
PACKAGE POLICY 


*52 


CTA HOME OWNERS may save an estimated $52 (tenant 


























ae sae $39) on home and/or personal property insurance with oy, 
new, CTA-approved package plan. Five policies have beep 
combined into one. You are covered for not only fire and \ 
allied perils, but also theft, personal and professional liability, 
costs of defense, and extra living expenses. And this compre. 
hensive protection may cost typical home owners less than $5 
a year more than fire insurance alone! 
SCEFIRE & ALLIED PERILS 
Covers HOME OWNERS on 
duulling. and detenbed Suid Xbeosts OF DEFENSE 
ings (including glass break- hes! : Sree tane 
age), HOME OWNERS AND ee 
TENANTS on household f niggas angle ad ra 
goods and personal property ees, court costs, anc other 
—against fire, smoke, explo- expenses of suits arising from 
don damage by amenuned personal or professional lia- 
vehicles or aircraft, riot, other bility. Pays even if such suits 
perils; also $50 deductible prove to be fraudulent. 
windstorm, hail. 
SbextrA LIVING - 
SCL Tuert: HOME & AWAY EX 
Covers HOME OWNERS EXPENSES , 
AND TENANTS on house- Covers HOME OWNERS Or } 
hold and personal property AND TENANTS for added sign 
against theft (including from costs of living in temporary H 
unattended locked automo- quarters and eating in res. es 
bile), burglary, robbery, lar- taurants while damaged liv- Per! 
ceny —at home and away; ing quarters are  untenant- con: 
also covers damage caused by able following loss covered ; 
theft or attempted theft. by policy. ties 
gets 
SLPeRSONAL LIABILITY bili 
Covers HOME OWNERS SEE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE!!! No matter when N 
AND TENANTS against ac- your present policies expire, return coupon at once 
cidents on and off premises, . : ton 
including injuries caused by for advance quotes enabling you to compare costs. ne 
pets, children, sports activi- FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Y 
ties. Also includes profes- Los Angeles: MA 6-1461; San Francisco: SU 1-2600 at L 
sional liability. 
— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe CUT ALONG DOTTED LINES AND MAIL TODAY saw w@tew@tewtewa ws ee ee ee ee 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approved 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
Teacher's Spouse's 
Name _Name____. 
School School 
Name Reh Soc ai eS me ey fee 
Present Present 
Mailing Address Fe ee iaate eee wi ee ae © Org Be, _ Phone 
Location of Property To Be Insured Home 
(if same as Mailing Address, write “same") oe ee cr: 
Building Shingle Comp- Other Frame Other lv 
Construction: Roof: (wood) [] osition [] (describe) eee Walls: (wood) [] Brick (] (describe)... SCT = 
If all persons permanently residing in your Insurance now carried in None (] Comprehensive Teacher's 7 
household are non-smokers, please check here [] California Casualty Teachers Plan: Auto (] Personal Liability [] Professional 0 oan 
____ HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE ss |, © TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE _& \1,, 
Date Present Dwelling Value of Building Date Present Personal Property State 
Fire Policy Expires a a on (Am't Ins. Desired) $. (Contents) Policy Expires : Leasiediaatt elation is $ 
Dwelling in (If no policy, write oe ot Main Value of Personal Property (If no policy, write ‘‘None’’) by ( 
city limits? Yes 1] No (]_ Cross Streets___ (Amount of Insurance at wines : a 
lf i Special Fi rivate part- 
District, please ee its Pease co Bit oF ata | live in (check one): Dwelling (] ment () Other lishe 
Ownership Number of Living Units of w 
of Dwelling: Fully Owned [] Cal. Vet. (1) G.I. (1) FHA (J Other In Building: | to 4) (If over 4, show number of units) 
Name of Bank or Does the building contain any CTy 


No J 


Business Premises (stores, shops, etc.)? Yes (J 


other Mortgagee_ 
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-** $f@tewide professional news 


A COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION will be 
created by California Teachers Association early this 
year. CTA board of directors at its meeting December 
13 authorized the executive secretary to employ a Com- 
mission secretary. Purposes will be: to provide leadership 
in coordinating programs of higher education in Califor- 
nia, to work for financial and public support for higher 
education, to improve personnel procedures, tenure, sal- 
aries, welfare for academic employees in higher educa- 
tion, and to provide leadership in improving collegiate 
level instruction. Commission will have 14 carefully se- 
lected members. 


DR. JAMES B. CONANT will discuss his final conclu- 
sions on “The Comprehensive High School in America” 
at a meeting to be held Tuesday evening, January 6, in 
the Terrace Room of the Fairmont Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. A selected list of educators will attend by invita- 
tion only. Similar appeararices are scheduled for Los 
Angeles January 5 and Sacramento January 7. 


CHARTERS granted by CTA last month included No. 
602, San Clemente Teachers Association, Orange county; 
No. 603, Benicia Teachers Association, Solano county; 
and No. 604, Yuba County Rural Teachers Association. 
The board of directors has postponed action on a stand- 
ing rule which would prohibit multiple charters in a 
single district. 


APPOINTMENTS to CTA committee chairmanships, 
effective for 1959, include Jack Robinson, legislative; 
Robert Dais, professional rights and responsibilities; 
Harold Teter, salary; Ronald Lambert, youth activities 
and welfare. The tenure committee chairman will be 
appointed this month. Reappointments include Paul 
Ehret, financing public education; Esme Jesson, interna- 
tional relations; Mary Zuber, moral and spiritual values; 
Russel Hadwiger, teacher education. 


CHARLES HERBST of Beverly Hills, former CTA-SS 
president and member of the CTA board, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to handle arrange- 
ments for the NEA convention to be held in Los Angeles 
in the summer of 1960. Other members include Lionel 
DeSilva, Myrtle Flowers, Rebecca McLain, Dr. Jesse 
Moses, Mrs. Carol Grimm, Larry Horn, John Donaldson, 
Dorothy Lippold, Ellis Jarvis, John Palmer, Hazel 
Blanchard, Jennie Sessions; Arthur Corey, ex-officio, 
Chester Gilpin, staff liaison. 


CONSULTING GROUPS~—an estimated 200 small infor- 
mal groups—will be meeting this month for the first time 
to discuss teacher education. Part of the recommended 
discussion outline covers the issue of credential revision, 
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which will also be subject of open hearings by ate 
department of education at several cities. A pla: ; ng 
subcommittee of CTA’s Teacher Education comm tee 
is preparing to assist groups with information (see ge 
10). 


MRS. MILDRED L. HALE, member of the San | iego 
city board of education for a quarter of a centur, | re- 
signed in December due to health. Mrs. Hale was first 
elected to the board in 1929 and, except for a four. year 
absence, served continuously since. She was honored by 
hundreds of staff members, civic leaders, and fellow 
board members. 


EUGENE PORTUGAL, dean of the community service 
program at Santa Rosa junior college, was elected pres- 
ident of the Northern Junior College Association. He 
has been an active leader in aviation education. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN scholarship, offered by the 
California Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, will provide a gift of $1000 and a loan 
without interest to an applicant who will devote a year 
to graduate study and who will seek employment in 
supervision. Applications until February 15 may go to 
Grace Martin, San Luis Obispo county schools, 2156 
Sierra Way, San Luis Obispo. 


BERNHARD KENDLER, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
been employed as research assistant in CTA’s Research 
department. He will be the fourth professional re- 
searcher on the state staff. 


A FLOATING SCHOOL will be the unique 1959 study 
cruise of the South Seas sponsored by CTA-SS and USC. 
More than half of available rooms on the S.S. Mariposa 
have been reserved for the six-week summer cruise, 
which will feature graduate-credit courses. 


SALUDOS AMIGOS is the title of a twice-weekly tele- 
vision class in conversational Spanish (see page 18) 
taught by Dr. M. H. Guerra over KQED, San Francisco. 
Over 25,000 students and 850 teachers in 40 school dis- 
tricts of the Bay area are tuned in regularly. 


-MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL in CTA is far ahead of the 


all-time rate set at this time last year. Confidently pre- 
dicting a six per cent increase in the total figure for 1959, 
CTA leaders expect to hit the 100,000 mark before sum- 
mer. For the January issue of CTA Journal a pressrun of 
128,000 was ordered, partially to provide for overlap of 
old and new memberships and to set up a stockpile of 
spring issues for new members whose receipts reach the 
state office later in the year. 


VOICE of the teaching profession in Alaska is The Alaska 
Teacher, purchased in 1958 by the Alaska Education As- 
sociation. Editor is John M. Poling. Two other state 
journals now have new editors: Kentucky School Journal, 
where Dr. Gerald Jaggers assumes the position formerly 
held by Dr. N. B. McMillian; and Michigan Education 
Journal where the editorship has been taken over by 
Arthur H. Rice, Jr., son of the editor of Nation’s Schools, 
also a former editor of the Michigan journal. 


CTA Journal, January 1959 
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3D UCAWTION, U.S.A. 


national professional news 


CANNED LECTURES on film projected into classrooms 
at Compton junior college by closed-circuit television 
have raised a storm of professional protest. President 
Paul Martin’s plan is to “replace live professors wherever 
possible with filmed lectures . . .” Over 900 freshmen are 
now getting psychology and over 1000 are film-fed al- 
gebra and English. One teacher patrols four TV rooms, 
checks attendance and discipline. Students may bring 
questions to instructors by appointment, but few do. 
Objection by teachers is based on inadequacy of lecture 
method alone, inability to use topical material, insuffi- 
cient evidence of significant learning without super- 
vision. CTA has asked the University of California to 
investigate its accreditation on courses taught by filmed 
lectures. Nationwide publicity (Time, Dec. 22) has di- 
rected public attention to the “Compton Concept”. 


28,000 MORE STUDENTS, claims the Kiplinger mag- 
azine Changing Times, could have been accommodated 
in U. S. colleges this past fall. A nationwide survey made 
by the magazine brought out the information that the 
squeeze is being felt presently by only about 50 colleges 
—the ones with the most prestige and the biggest names. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, long-time subject for 
popular discussion, is covered in an ASCD booklet en- 
titled Juvenile Delinquency: Research, Theory and Comment, 
prepared by Bernice Milburn Moore. Copies may be 
obtained from ASCD, 1201 - 16th Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., for $1 each. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS in the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation include that of Ralph C. M. Flynt, as an assistant 
commissioner and Dr. Donald A. Harrington, as special- 
ist in speech and hearing, a newly-created post in USOE. 
Also new in the education office is the appointment of 
a National Advisory Committee to conduct intensive 
research into more effective use of newer educational 
media such as TV, radio, and tapes. This is the first such 
committee named under the National Defense Act. 


FEBRUARY 8-10 will mark the dedication of the new 
NEA headquarters building in Washington, with more 
than a thousand local associations making plans for na- 
tionwide observance. 


NOMINATIONS FOR president-elect of AASA include 
J. Chester Swanson, professor of education at UC, Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, general superintendent of Chicago 
schcols, and Forrest E. Conner, currently AASA vice- 
president, and superintendent of schools in St. Paul, 
Mi:nesota. Election returns will be known after Jan- 
uar. 6. 


LY! E W. ASHBY, assistant executive secretary for edu- 
cat nal services, NEA, has been named deputy execu- 
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tive secretary. Dr. Ashby, with NEA since 1928, assumes 
his new post January Ist. 


BOMBED-OUT SCHOOL at Clinton, Tennessee, will 
be rebuilt with the help of funds from a Federal grant, 
provided under a law which authorizes grants for the 
construction of school facilities needed because of in- 
creased school enrollments resulting from Federal ac- 
tivities. Contribution from California was sent by the 
Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club. 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS in state education 
associations are becoming tighter. At its annual October 
meeting, Maryland State Teachers Association became 
the third state to require a degree, special certificate or 
better, for membership. In Kansas a bachelor’s degree is 
a minimal requirement for membership, while the Maine 
Teachers Association stipulates that members who now 
join must hold a degree granted for a course of study in 
which at least 18 credits have been earned through pro- 
fessional courses in education. 


CLEVELAND BOARD of Education recently received 
a report setting forth a new concept for settling teachers’ 
pay scales, leading in some cases to a top salary of $10,- 
650. Schedules are designed to encourage teachers to 
continue their professional training programs, providing 
for higher salary levels over a longer period of time, 21 
years. Under the old schedule, ceilings were lower and 
reached after a shorter period. The report, made after 
five months of study by the Cleveland Senior Council 
and the Ernst and Ernst Management Services Division, 
covers all teaching, administrative and service person- 
nel. A key consideration of the study group was the need 
for salary structure which would secure career teachers. 
Emphasis was placed more on the salary to be attained 
after several years of service than on the starting salary. 
The study was initiated last May when the school board 
asked the Cleveland Senior Council to survey the salary 
situation and make recommendations. The Senior Coun- 
cil is composed of more than 140 retired leaders in busi- 
ness, industry, labor and education. 


NEARLY 400 high school and junior college teachers of 
science will attend summer training programs at U.C., 
Berkeley, next year through grants from the National 
Science Foundation. The Foundation is providing funds 
for institutes at 255 colleges and universities throughout 
the nation. ESSO EDUCATION FOUNDATION has 
made grants totalling $1,423,000 to educational institu- 
tions for the academic year 1958-59. A large part of the 
350 grants will go to liberal arts colleges, with continued 
support for technical institutions as in the past. SHELL 
COMPANIES FOUNDATION states that fellowships 
will be provided for special study next summer to 100 
high school teachers of physics, chemistry and math- 
ematics. Since the program was begun in 1956, twenty 
teachers from California have attended the seminars. 


WORLD AFFAIRS CENTER for the United States is 
offering its second annual Fellowship for the Study of 
International Organization, under a 4-year grant from 
the Rockefeller. Foundation. Applications and further 
information may be obtained from the World Affairs 
Center, United Nations Plaza at 47th St., New York 17. 
Deadline for application is February 15. 
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MRS. MARY STEWART RHODES, President (high 
school teacher), 2000 Fixlini St., San Luis Obispo (1960) 


JOHN H. PALMER, Vice President (city superintendent) 


415 Seventh St., Marysville (1959) 


MRS. SARAH CARTER, Member (high school teacher) 


1615 P St., Eureka (1959) 


CHARLES C. HERBST, Member (high school teacher) 
10328 Wilkins Ave., Los Angeles (1961) 
BEN W. KELLNER, Member (high school teacher) 


2305 Pacific St., Bakerfield (1961) 
SECTIONS 


BAY 

IRENE SCOTT, President, Santa Rosa High 
School, Santa Rosa. 

MRS. LOUISE B. GRIDLEY, Executive Secretary 
—1845 Magnolia Ave., Burlingame; Phone OX- 
ford 7-5356. 


CENTRAL 

CLEO G. ADELSBACH, President—P.O. Box H, 
Mariposa. 

MELVIN L. FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 
E. Shields Ave., Fresno 3; Phone CLinton 1- 
6071. 


CENTRAL COAST 

DUNCAN SPRAGUE, President—1043 Old Drive, 
Pebble Beach. 

DEAN W. ROSS, Executive Secretary—1408 King 
St., Santa Cruz; Phone GArden 3-5296. 

NORTH COAST 

ae. BEAM, President—Rt. 1, Box 614, Cres- 
cent City. 

STEWART M. HERRIOTT, Executive Secretary— 
805 Seventh St., Room 203, Eureka; Phone 
Hlllside 3-0568. 

NORTHERN 

RICHARD A. HOFFMAN, President—P.O. Box 
1023, Auburn. 

F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary— 
4144 Winding Way, Sacramento 21; Phone 
IVanhoe 9-0107 or 3819. 


SOUTHERN 


MYRTLE FLOWERS, President—10538 Flora 
Vista, Bellflower. 

LIONEL De SILVA, Executive Secretary—1125 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17; Phone HUntley 2- 
5660. 


NEA DIRECTORS 


MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD, 820 McKinley, 
Fresno (1958) 

JOHN PALMER, Superintendent of Schools, 415 
Seventh St., Marysville (1960) 

JENNIE M. SESSIONS, 3305 Hollypark Drive, 
Inglewood 4 (1960) 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBER: Eliza- 
beth Yank, 429 - 7th Street, Marysville (1959) 

FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Ar- 
nold W. Wolpert, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


NEA LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT: Roy Archi- 
bald, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Paul Cook, 826 Colum- 
bia Way, Modesto; secretary, Mrs. Alicia Seeley, 
Rt. 3; Box 310, Stockton. 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, Dolores Reed, 
420 Mountain View, Taft; secretary, Jo Falk, 
1100 Valencia Dr., Bakersfield. 

CENTRAL COAST: President, Victorine Wall- 
smith, 114 Nacional, Salinas; secretary-treasurer, 
Dorothy De Moss, 29 Bronson, Watsonville. 

NORTH COAST: President, Maureen Horn, Fern- 
dale; secretary-treasurer, Johanna Ericson, 1479 
Myrtle Ave., Eureka. 

NORTHERN: President, Thea Stidum, 3301 X St., 
Sacramento; secretary, Mrs. Esther Ferry, P.O. 
Box 1165, Jackson. 

SOUTHERN: President, George W. Streby, 424 
Mariposa Drive, Ventura; secretary, Rebecca 
McLean, 224 S. Juanita, Redondo Beach. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive Secre: ary 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


JACK D. REES, Member (elementary superintendent) 


1099 E St., Hayward (1960) 


JACK ROBINSON, Member (unified superintendent) 


15110 So. California Ave., Paramount (1959) 


MARY CATHERINE SMITH, Member (elementary 
teacher) 4168 Stephens St., San Diego (1960) 
MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, Member (elementary 


teacher) St. Helena Elementary School (1961) 


STAFF 


Unless otherwise indicated, address is CTA 

Building, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 

Phone PRospect 6-4110 

BALL, MARY A., Council Activities Executive 

BARTON, WILLIAM H., Assistant Governmental Rela- 
tions Executive. 

BASS, TED, Assistant Field Service Executive (Los 
Angeles) 

BRIGHT, JOHN H., Assistant Research Executive 

BROWN, KENNETH R., Professional Services Exec- 
u ive 

COREY, ARTHUR F., State Executive Secretary 

ERICKSON, MARK, Field Representative 

FOSDICK, HARRY A., Public Relations Executive 

GORDON, GARFORD G., Research Executive 

HAMILTON, CHARLES E., Teacher Education Exec- 
utive 

HOWLETT, ERWIN M., Field Representative (Chico) 

JOHNSON, HELEN, Office Assistant to Executive Sec- 
retary 

KINGSLEY, WILLIAM, Field Representative (Los 
Angeles) 

MANSELL, FLOYD BEN, Field Representative 

MAXWELL, WALTER, Executive for Administration 

McKAY, ROBERT E., Governmental Relations Exec- 
utive 

McKENNEY, J. WILSON, Publication Executive 

MERZ, BRUNO, Field Representative (Fresno) 

PARR, FRANK W., Special Services Executive 

PERRYMAN, MABEL, Director of Radio and Tele- 
vision 

PHELPS, ROBERT E., Field Representative 

REES, ROBERT M., Field Service Executive 

SHAW, ELINOR, Legislative Consultant 

STARRETT, GEORGE §., Field Representative (Los 
Angeles) 

VANDERPOOL, J. ALDEN, Consultant in Teacher Ed- 
ucation, CSTA Advisor, Los Angeles 
WILLIAMSON, JAMES M., Personnel Standards 

Executive 


PLACEMENT 


FRANK W. PARR, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2; Phone PRospect 6-4110. 

RICHARD HALEY, 1125 W. 6th Street, Los An- 
geles 17; Phone HUntley 2-5660. 


CSTA 


ELMER ALEXANDER, President, 5770 The Tol- 
edo, Long Beach 3. 

BARBARA WEAVER, Secretary, 204 Anderson 
Hall, Redlands. 


— AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS — 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Jean DeMattos, 5314 Callister Ave., 
Sacramento 19. 
Corr. Sec.: Ethel Barker, 1447-27th Avenue, 
Sacramento 22. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Elmer Johnson, Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion, Whittier College, Whittier. 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Hilton D. Bell, 815 S. Conyer St., Visalia. 
Exec. Sec.: Robert E. Cralle, 35 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1. 


na) 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: C. S. Morris, Jr., Eureka Junior High 
School, Eureka. 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, 2220 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley 4. 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVI- 
SION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Pres.: Lars Barstad, 2314 Mariposa St., Fresno 1. 
Bus. Sec.: Mrs. Diane K. Winokur, 693 Sutter 

Street, San Francisco 2. 
CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN, 
Pres.: Louis Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario. 
Sec.: Mrs. Hope Powell, Harbor Junior College, 
Wilmington. 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Raymond Capps, 2100 Cleveland Ave., 
Montebello. 
Exec. Sec.: Stanley Sworder, 721 Capitol Ave., 
Rm. 434, Sacramento 14. 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Bernard Watson, 1280 Koch Lane, San 
Jose 25. 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2. 

CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 

Pres.: M. Catherine Welsh, 536 E. Jefferson 


Ave., Orange. 
31 W. 14th St. 


Sec.: Mrs. Geraldine Gerken, 22 
Santa Ana. 
a INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Pres.: ‘Jack E. Reynolds, Sacramento City 


Schools, 1619 N. St., Sacramento. 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Moore Hall, U. C., 
Los Angeles 24. 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: T. Stanley Warburton, Supt., Fullerton 
Jr. College District. 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, Rt. 5, Box 419, 
Modesto. 
CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Cecilia O’Neil, 195 Devine St., San 
Jose 10. 
Rec. Sec.: Mrs. Elsie L. Thomas, 14251 Rose 
Drive, San Leandro. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Veva L. Brown, Stockton College, 3301 
Kensington Way, Stockton 4. 
Sec.: Saima R. Koski, C. K. McClatchy Sr. High 
School, 3066 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento 18. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES 
ORGANIZATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop 
Drive, Alhambra. 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Weber, 509 Delaware 
Rd., Burbank. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Mrs. Ellanora H. Kramer, Jordan High 
School, Long Beach 5. 
Sec.: Bess Olson, Long Beach City College, 1305 
E. Pacific Coast Hwy., Long Beach 6 


ASSOCIATES 


— AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
ASSN. 
Pres.: G. Allen Sherman, Mt. San Antonio Jr. 
College, Pomona. 
Sec.: Conrad Lehfeldt, Gustine High School, 
Gustine. : 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Edwin L. Martin, 450 N. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. 
Sec.-Treas.: Samuel G. Warren, 610 W. Phila- 
delphia Street, Whittier. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD 
WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 
Pres.: Mrs. Mary Louise Nissen, Contra Costa 
County Schools, Martinez. 
Sec.: Jerome Keefer, Sacramento County 
Schools, Courthouse, Sacramento. 
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New Leaders Face 


Old Problems 


OMPETENT OBSERVERS in Sacramento 

and Washington agree that the political 
scene in both the Legislature and the Congress 
will be vastly changed when these bodies con- 
vene shortly after January first. It is assumed that 
the Democratic swing will mean a sharp change 
in the attitude toward the support of public edu- 
cation. This assumption could well turn out to 
be an oversimplification. There are other issues 
which must be frankly faced if the problem of 
educational support is to be realistically solved. 


National subsidy to public education in 
amounts commensurate with need should not be 
achieved at the expense of an unbalanced budget 
and additional state school support will neces- 
sitate increased taxes. In either case the under- 
lying issue will be tax policy. 


Past legislatures have favored increased sup- 
port of education but have been allergic to any 
increase in state taxes. Similarly, there are indica- 
tions that in recent congresses the real road 
block, in spite of the time-worn arguments pub- 
licly used against increased school support, has 
been the deep concern of legislative leaders over 
fundamental federal fiscal policy. 


he legislative sessions about to begin, in spite 
of new faces and new leaders, will not change 
the basic issue. The real obstacle will be the 
painful process of achieving a balanced budget 
both for the State and the Federal Government. 


.s early as 1957, legislative leaders were 
warned that tax levels were such that the state 
we. headed for insolvency. In spite of these 
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warnings legislators generally felt that new or 
increased tax levies were inadvisable. This delay 
has caused a financial crisis even more severe 
than was generally anticipated. Tax readjust- 
ment can no longer be delayed whether school 
needs are adequately met or continued on pres- 


ent inadequate levels. 


The problem in Washington is different but 
equally perplexing. Massive national school sup- 
port will be viewed even by our most sanguine 
members of Congress as inconsistent with an un- 
balanced peace time budget. Even though many 
educators might argue that school needs are so 
urgent that they should be met if necessary by 
increasing the national debt, most legislators will 


disagree. 


At either the State or national level the prob- 
lem of school support cannot be permanently 
solved without a complete reappraisal of all as- 
pects of public expenditure and taxation. This 
process will be accompanied by the kind of tra- 
vail which politicians instinctively avoid. Unfor- 
tunately the issues become more difficult as time 
passes. The longer the delay the more difficult 
the answers will be. 


There is no question about the sincere interest 
of the Democratic Party to assist public educa- 


Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


tion. The real test will be 
whether the Party is willing 
to face the inescapable cor- 
ollary issues which go along 
with such assistance. 





CTA’s GOVERNING BODY met in general session for its semi-annual 
meeting at the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, December 5. After com- 
mittee meetings in the afternoon and evening, the Council met again, as 
shown in this photograph, on December 6 to hear reports of committee 
chairmen and to transact Association business. At inset right is President 


Mary Rhodes at the lectern. King photo. 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Higher Finance Foundation Asked 


CTA governing body adopts Teacher Load policy, 
defers action on revision of credential structure. 


pion costs of operating the schools caused 
the State Council of Education at its semi- 
annual meeting at Los Angeles’ Ambassador 
Hotel December 6 to support a 1959 school 
apportionment bill which will call for higher 
foundation programs. The Council voted its en- 
dorsement of major principles outlined by the 
State Department of Education, differing only in 
the figure set for basic aid—$135 per unit of av- 
erage daily attendance compared to SDE’s goal 
of $130. 

A long-studied teacher credential policy state- 
ment was presented to the Council by the CTA 
Committee on Teacher Education with a recom- 


6 


mendation that action be deferred until the April 
meeting. Subjected to prolonged debate in open 
meeting Friday, the statement drew the fire of 
opponents representing a group of high school 
teachers, adult educators, and vocational inter- 
ests. In the form offered the Council, the state- 
ment appears in full on pages 10-13 of the 
Journal. 

CTA’s Commission on Educational Policy pre- 
sented its 5000-word statement on Teacher Load 
and the Council accepted it without change to 
become a major bulwark of Association opinion. 
On page 9 in this issue appear sub-titles and 
topic sentences from the document. The full dr ift 
will be published in booklet form this month. 
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EDI CATIONAL POLICY 


T« cher Load is the third major policy statement 
to be completed by the Commission in 1958, The 
Gifte/ and the Public School and The School and Its 
Progr :m having been published last spring. It is 
the {fth completed since organization of the 
Commission in 1955. 

Chairman Karl Bengston, in presenting his re- 
port, said the Commission has developed a state- 
ment on discipline and has begun study of the 


Gsancil Members With Long Terms 


problems of state adoption and printing of text- 
books. A possible study of universal free educa- 
tion may be undertaken later. 


NEA RELATIONS 


CTA’s Commission on National Education As- 
sociation Relations nominated Elizabeth Yank, 
currently member of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee and former president of the National De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, to the office of 


who were serving their last session 
were cited by the president for their 


Of Service Are Honored by CTA 


ourteen members of the State 

Council of Education who had 
served three terms or more on CTA’s 
governing body were presented cer- 
tificates of appreciation by President 
Rhodes at the session of December 5. 
They were attending their last ses- 
sion after serving as active repre- 
sentatives for periods ranging from 
nine to 25 years. 

Under an amendment to the by- 
laws adopted last year, the maximum 
service of a Council member is three 
three-year terms. Several then serv- 
ing had already piled up a long and 
creditable record of attendance and 
activity. 

Longest record was credited to 
Mrs. Genevra Davis, currently pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles Elementary 
Teachers Club (the largest local in 
the state) and former chairman of the 
CTA Tenure committee. She has held 
Council membership continuously 
since 1933—a quarter of a century! 

Listed in order of seniority were: 

Charles K. Price, 22 years (1936- 
195§ 

Mary Virginia Morris, 21 years 
(193° -1958) 

C\vde E. Quick, 20 years (1934- 
1941 ind 1945-1958) 

D nald H. McIntosh, Sr., 14 years 
(194.1958) 
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Genevra Davis served as active 
leader for twenty-five years 


Dr. Vaughn D. Seidel, 12 years 
(1946-1958) 

Dan Tilley, 11 years (1947-1958) 

Mrs. Helen M. Bailey, 11 years 
(1947-1958) 

Lillian Laubach, 11 years (1947- 
1958) 

Oliver McCammon, 10 years (1948- 
1958) 

Laura Thram, 9 years (1949-1958) 

C. George Hedstrom, 9 years (1949- 
1958) 

Charles T. Kranz, 9 years (1949- 
1958) 

K. E. Whiteneck, 9 years (1949- 
1958) 

Other Council members who had 
completed one or more terms and 


contributions to the development of 
the Association. Those honored in- 
cluded: 

BAY SECTION: Mary O'Farrell, 
George McFarland, David Smith, 
Frank Corwin, Connell Korb, Charles 
Gilmore, William Lafferty, Elizabeth 
McFeely, Eloise Honett, Paul Tar- 
ghetta, Kenneth Chrisman, (T. C. 
McDaniel — 18 years). 

NORTHERN SECTION: William 
J. Burkhard, Louis Carlin, Zelda 
Latta, Herb Winterstein. 

CENTRAL SECTION: Everett 
Harwell, Grant Jensen, Jack Rowe, 
Margaret Wasley, Val Weithoff. 

NORTH COAST SECTION: Ted 
Rich. 

SOUTHERN SECTION: Mary 
Goff, John R. Boyes, Carolyn Airy, 
Myrtle Flowers, Richard Mileham, 
William Henry, J. Donald Fisher, 
Paul Jungkeit, Helen Hobbs, Arleigh 
McConnell, Lawrence Woodward, 
Norman Hass, Carroll W. DeSelle, 
Floyd P. Lowe, Tony Musial, Donald 
H. McIntosh, Jr. 


Ex-president Rees is honored 


Jack D. Rees, CTA president for 
1956 and 1957, was presented with a 
special certificate of appreciation. He 
responded with a brief speech. 

Names of the outgoing Council 
members were provided by Section 
secretaries. It was understood that 
some errors may appear in the list 
and the records are being checked. 
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NEA treasurer. The Council unanimously en- 
dorsed the eandidacy of the Marysville teacher, 
whose name will be presented at the national 
convention in St. Louis next summer. 

Mrs. Hazel Blanchard of Fresno, chairman, 
reported that the CTA board of directors will 
shortly appoint a planning committee to prepare 
for the 1960 NEA convention to be held in Los 
Angeles. 

Council adopted a motion submitted by the 
Commission and approved by the Legislative 
committee recommending that legislation be sup- 
ported to effect uniform rulings from the Treas- 
ury Department on deduction of educational 
expenses from income tax. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


No case studies on ethics have been conducted 
by the Personnel Standards Commission in re- 
cent months, according to Miriam Spreng, acting 
chairman. Staff satisfaction surveys have been 
conducted for two districts but no requests have 
been received for expert panels under the state 
tenure laws. 

The Commission has published a volume of 
ethics interpretive statements entitled Qvotes and 
is preparing a revision of the standard work, The 
Teacher's Code. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Work of the International Relations commit- 
tee, as reported by Chairman Esmé M. Jensen, 
includes revision of one booklet and preparation 
of two others which will orient teachers traveling 
abroad or visiting in this state. “International 
Understanding — The Teacher’s Responsibility” 
will be ready for distribution this month. The 
committee is studying how the United Nations 
can be used most effectively in the school curricu- 
lum. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAI: VALUES 
Moral Competence, Bulletin No. 4 of the Moral 


and Spiritual Values committee, was described 


by Chairman Mary Zuber as the latest publica- 


tion of this committee. A continuing demand for 
the kit of publications on this subject caused the 
recent third revision and production of an addi- 
tional 300 units. The committee is now conduct- 
ing a survey of student opinion on issues relating 


to moral and spiritual values. 
YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


An evaluation of the work of the Youth Activi- 
ties and Welfare committee was reported by 
Eloise Honett, chairman, with a view to amend- 
ing its statement of objectives. The committee is 
now working on a bulletin which will inven- 
tory recreation services of communities and has 


stimulated interest in local chapters in rec ea- 
tional and youth activity programs. Mrs. Ho ett, 
terminating her Council membership, ha: re- 
signed her chairmanship and Robert Phelps, ‘ TA 
Field Service, has been named new consu! int, 


SALARY SCHEDULES 


Charles Herbst, chairman of the Salary Sc \ed- 
ules and Trends committee, recommended a pol- 
icy issue to the Council and it was tabled. Under 
new business later in the session, a rewordec ver- 
sion of the same issue was submitted anc ap- 
proved by Council vote. It read: 

“Whenever the school year is extended beyond 
the number of days for which state aid is paid, 
the added service to the district by the teacher 
shall be compensated for by a proportionate in- 
crease in the annual salary.” 

A second resolution submitted by the commit- 
tee and approved by Council read in part: “Since 
current inadequate salaries serve seriously to im- 
pair the ability of the colleges and the university 
to train the hundreds of thousands of new teach- 
ers needed to man the schools, it is resolved that 
the State Council lend its support to state colleges 
and other institutions of higher education in their 
programs to obtain professional salaries.” 

The committee recommended to Council that 
workshops on merit rating be sponsored by CTA 
and that a kit of publications on merit rating be 
prepared for distribution. A bibliography of ref- 
erences in this field will be prepared and selected 
merit plans will be studied. 


RETIREMENT 


Amendments in 1958 to the Social Security law 
make it necessary to revise the proposed addition 
of survivor benefits to the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, according to Catherine Hanrahan, 
chairman of the Retirement committee. The 
Council approved the revisions, which will be 
submitted for Legislative action: 

1. That the monthly benefit for a widow, age 
62 or over, or a dependent widower, age 65 or 
over, be raised from $80 to $90. 

2. That the monthly benefit for a widow or de- 
pendent widower having the care of a child or 
children under age 18 be raised from $160 to 
$180 for one child and from $200 to $250 for two 
or more children. 

3. That the monthly benefit for children under 
age 18 be raised from (a) $80 to $90 for one child 
(b) $160 to $180 for two children (c) $200 to $250 
for three or more children. 

4. That a child’s benefit be continued during 
disability that existed prior to and continues «fter 
age 18. 
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4 MAJOR CONCERN 
shed. The quality of public school education is a major con- 
| cern of the teaching profession and all other citizens 
: pol- today. With average class size in California among the 
ider highest in the- nation, and with continuing shortages of 
a Ver- qualified teachers and adequate facilities, the problem 
C ap- §§ of individual teacher load is crucial in any discussion of 
public education. ; 
>vond Teacher load is an inclusive term used in the profes- 
paid, sion to describe the scope of the teacher’s day-to-day 
acher § responsibilities. 
te in- This statement on teacher load has been prepared by 
the Commission on Educational Policy of the California 
: Teachers Association. As an official statement of policy, 
mimit- it has two purposes. First, it will serve as a guide for 
Since study and action by the profession. Second, it presents 
to m- §f to the public an examination of teacher load and recom- 
versity ff mendations concerning it. Such a presentation, the Com- 
teach- § mission believes, can contribute substantially toward 
d that § understanding a major factor in school effectiveness 
lleges today. 
their ff CLASS SIZE 
A ratio of 25 pupils per classroom teacher is recom- 
il that § mended for the attainment of modern educational ob- 
y CTA §f jectives. A narrow range, such as twenty-five to thirty, 
ing be § may be acceptable to allow for some variation in cur- 
of ref- § riculum and method in the typical school district. 
lected § pupr, GROUPING 
Teacher load will be less heavy if classes are composed 
of students of relatively similar characteristics. However, 
the goals of education in a, democratic society require 
ity law that not all grouping be done exclusively on the basis of 
Idition intellectual ability. 
weed AUXILIARY SERVICES 
o Thea Some auxiliary professional services improve the qual- 
vill be ity of instruction, regardless of class size. However, such 
services must not be provided at the price of reducing 
the number of classroom teachers and enlarging class 
Ww, age size; similarly if small classes are maintained only by 
> 69 oF eliminating these services, nothing is gained. 
or de- § ASSIGNMENT 
hild orf Teachers should be assigned to school subjects which 
160 to they are adequately prepared to teach. The number of 
for two different subjects for which the teacher must prepare 
each day should be few enough that he can maintain a 
— high quality of instruction. 
e child § SCHEDULE 
to $2508 The teacher’s schedule should permit time during the 
schoo! day for lesson planning and other duties related 
uring to instruction. 
es ifte ff CLASSROOM INTERRUPTIONS 






Classroom interruptions—for any reason—should be 
held o a minimum. 
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The Commission on Educational Policy of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association presented its carefully studied 
statement on Teacher Load to the State Council of Educa- 
tion in Los Angeles December 6. The 5000-word docu- 
ment had resulted from a year of consultation with 
hundreds of groups and individuals throughout Califor- 
nia. 

Bulletin No. 5 of the Commission’s series of statements 
will be printed as soon as possible and will be distributed 
in booklet form to chartered associations and interested 
members. To conserve space, only subheads and topic sen- 
tences are published below. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Out-of-class student activities which teachers are 
asked to supervise should be clearly related to the educa- 
tional objectives of the school. 


SEMI-CUSTODIAL 

Such semi-custodial duties as playground, lunchroom, 
athletic field and hall supervision which fall within the 
school day should be divided equitably among staff. 


CLERICAL DUTIES 

The teacher should be relieved as much as possible 
from routine clerical duties so that he can devote his 
time and skill to instruction. 


RELATION TO COMMUNITY 

The professional teacher is actively concerned with 
community welfare. However, he and his students must 
not be expected to participate in community affairs to 
an extent that interferes with their instructional and 
learning responsibilities. 
PROFESSIONAL STATUS 

The teacher is a trained professional person. He must 
be able to participate in educational policy decisions 
that affect the success of his work, exercise independent 
judgment, and depend on administrative and board sup- 
port of decisions he must make. 


EQUAL STAFF DUTY 
All teachers should be assigned duties as equitably as 
possible. 


SALARY 

To the equalized classroom duty load should be 
applied a uniform salary schedule which recognizes dif- 
ferences in professional preparation and years of expe- 
rience. A salary schedule should not be used as an 
instrument to redress indefensible differences in teacher 
load. 
CONCLUSION 

The teacher enters his work with a high level of as- 
piration and with genuine dedication to the children he 
will serve. He is expected, and himself expects, to find 
the best possible answer to the educational needs of each 
individual child. When the load placed upon him is too 
heavy, the conscientious teacher cannot help but be de- 
pressed by the learning opportunities lost to his pupils. 

Continuing search for solution to the problems of 
teacher load is essential to maintaining and improving 
the quality of education. It is also essential to maintain- 
ing and recruiting an adequate supply of teachers for 
the future. 


CREDENTIAL REFORM 


Council to Act in April on 


Proposed License Revision 


Three more months of study on proposed teacher credential revision will 
be available before the State Council of Education takes action in April on 
the policy statement submitted by the CTA Committee on Teacher Education. 

The committee’s final draft of a revision policy, with its endorsement, was 
presented to the Council December 6 with a recommendation that it be 
studied by the membership.of CTA prior to the Council’s formal action. 

Council consideration of the proposals will follow a long history of CTA 
committee and commission study of credential reform. Since 1953, when a 
moratorium on piecemeal credential revision was advocated, the Association 
not only has conducted its own studies but has been represented on all com- 
mittees set up to study reform of the entire structure for licensing teachers. 
CTA’s committee and commission worked closely with revision committees 
established by the California Council on Teacher Education, sharing their 
research findings. 

In 1956 the CTA committee began work on a policy statement for the State 
Council. Committee records reveal an outline which became the basis for a 
three-year examination and the final draft now before the profession. 

To provide every member of CTA full opportunity to study current pro- 
posals, Licensure of Teachers In California, im the form presented to Council, 
is published below. It will provide resource material for CTA Consulting 
Groups as well as a specific instrument for representative decision in April. 


THE LICENSURE OF 
TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 

A California teacher’s credential is 
a legal document which serves as a 
license to practice in the field of pub- 
lic education in this state. Authority 
to grant this license is given by the 
Legislature to the State Board of 
Education, which is responsible for 
establishing legal regulations that 
govern the credentialing system. The 
California system of credentialing re- 
flects standards required for admis- 
sion to the teaching profession in this 
state. The possession of a teaching 
credential indicates that standards of 
academic preparation, professional 
preparation, and personal fitness 
have been met. 

To assist in safeguarding and ad- 
vancing professional standards, the 
organized profession must maintain 
liaison with the legal agency having 
licensing authority. To care for this 
needed relationship, the California 
Teachers Association coordinates the 
activities of state, section, and local 
standing committees whose purposes 
are to study and make recommenda- 
tions for improvement of the system 
of licensure. The Association has ob- 
ligations both to its membership and 
the public to support effective and 


efficient licensure that represents 
high standards for California teach- 
ers. 

In the following statement the 
California Teachers Association de- 
scribes the fundamentals on which it 
believes a system of licensure should 
be built and proposes the general 
structure for that system. 


PROPOSALS FOR A 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
LICENSURE 

Basic and Supplementary Licensure. 
A licensure system identifies the pro- 
fessional career teacher by a basic 
license to practice. It must include 
only the personnel whose prepara- 
tion has been in accredited programs 
of teacher education. The profession 
has an obligation to support and safe- 
guard a supplementary legal licens- 
ing system which authorizes school 
districts to employ other needed per- 
sonnel whose specialized preparation 
has been outside the field of profes- 
sional teacher education. 

Advanced Licensure. The basic teach- 
ing license and successful experience 


in teaching must be a prerecuisite 
for any advanced licensure. 


Licensure Requirements and Proce. 
dures. The framework for licensure 
must be based on procedur¢s, re. 
quirements, and authorizations ree. 
ommended by the teaching profes. 
sion to the legal agency. 

Extent of Preparation. The frame. 
work for licensure must be based on 
the concept that all fully-licensed 
teachers should have both breadth 
and depth of academic and profes. 
sional preparation. Such preparation 
necessitates advanced study beyond 
the baccalaureate degree. 

Differentiation of Preparation. While 
it is recognized that all members of 
the profession need a common basic 
preparation, institutions of higher 
education must also develop separate 
programs of preparation designed to 
meet the needs of a variety of edv- 
cational specializations. 

Verification of Fitness and Preparation. 
Institutions accredited for teacher 
education by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion or by the California State Board 
of Education must assume responsi- 
bility for initial verification of per- 
sonal fitness and professional prepa- 
ration of candidates for basic and 
advanced licensure. 

Accreditation of Higher Education. 
A licensure system must be sup- 
ported by a system of accreditation 
of higher education institutions in- 
suring maintenance of adequate pro- 
grams of teacher preparation.! 

Evaluation of the Local School Pro- 
gram. A licensure system must be 
supported by periodic evaluation of 
local school programs using proc- 
esses established by the profession. 
Standards and procedures of eval- 
uation shall include attention to 
adequacy of professional staff assign- 
ment. 

Standards for Staff Assignment. Local 
teachers associations must maintain 
professional committees to recom- 
mend standards for staff assignment 
and to evaluate the application of 
these standards. Occasional special 
problem cases in assignment sliould 
be the concern of the local profes- 
sional committee which should {unc- 
tion in a fact-finding and recommend: 
ing capacity. 

1. Accreditation of Teacher Education, B»lletin 
Number 6, Commission on Teacher Education. A 


policy statement adopted by the State Council 0 
Education, December 10, 1955. 
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Re‘oactive Requirements. The pro- 
fessio:!, as it seeks to improve its serv- 
ices, inust from time to time advise 
chances in the licensure system. Care 
must be taken to assure that these 
changes avoid inflicting retroactive 
requirements on current personnel or 
candidates in process of preparation. 


A GENERAL STRUCTURE 
FOR LICENSURE 

The California Teachers Associa- 
tion proposes that the State Board of 
Education seek legal authorization to 
establish a professional educational 
licensure structure consisting of a 
system of credentials and a system of 
certificates. 


The Credential System 
It is proposed that a system be 
established to include the following 
three credentials: 
Teaching Credential 
Pupil Personnel Credential 
Administration-Supervision 
Credential 
The Teaching Credential will be 
the basic license. Because the admin- 
istration-supervision and pupil per- 
sonnel functions are based on the 
teaching function, these can be prop- 
erly performed only by those who 
have had successful experience as 
teachers. 


In addition to the three creden- 
tials, the system will include a Teach- 
ing Permit. The Permit, a temporary 
and limited license, must be con- 
verted into the Teaching Credential 
within a specified period of time. 


The Teaching Credential 
Authorization. The Teaching Cre- 


dential will authorize service as a 
teacher in the public schools. The 
face of the document will show: 


® the name of the verifying in- 
stitution; 

® the academic majors, minors, 
and other specializations; 

® one or more of the following 
areas of professional special- 
izations: 
kindergarten-primary education 
elementary education 
junior high school education 
secondary education 


junior college education 

education of exceptional 
children 

other professional school service, 
e. g., school nurse, librarian. 
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Term. The Teaching Credential 
will be valid for life unless suspended 
or revoked for cause. 


Preparation. Five years of collegiate 
preparation will be required. This 
shall include the baccalaureate de- 
gree and a fifth year of courses des- 
ignated as meeting graduate level 
requirements. For the junior college 
specialization the master’s degree or 
equivalent will be required. 


Professional preparation require- 
ments will include foundation studies 
appropriate for all teachers and spe- 
cialized studies related to the grade 
level of preparation and/or areas of 
special professional service. Such 
professional preparation may be of- 
fered at the upper division and/or 


- graduate levels. 


Supervised student teaching will 
be included in professional prep- 
aration. Such personnel as school li- 
brarians and nurses may substitute 
field practice in public schools for the 
student teaching requirement. 

The credential structure will out- 
line the requirements for the creden- 
tial in broad terms of competences 
needed rather than specify the de- 
tails of courses that must be taken by 
candidates. However, it will be the 
responsibility of every teacher ed- 
ucation institution to state clearly 
which of its courses relate to each of 
the competences specified in state 
credential requirements. 

Academic preparation will include 
basic liberal education, and addi- 
tional elective studies in academic 
subject matter fields to provide areas 
of major and minor study. 

Academic preparation will vary in 
amount among the several aréas of 
professional specialization. Of the to- 
tal five-year program (approximately 
155 semester units) the following aca- 
demic preparation will be required: 

e kindergarten primary (K-3) 
approximately 125 semester 
units 

e elementary (K-9) approxi- 
mately 125 semester units 

e junior high (7-9) approxi- 
mately 130 semester units 

© secondary (7-14) approxi- 
mately 135 semester units 

e junior college (13-14) approxi- 
mately 140 semester units 

® exceptional children? — ap- 
proximately 125 semester 
units 


© other professional school serv- 
ice—approximately 125 semes- 
ter units 

Academic preparation require- 
ments for teachers of certain vo- 
cational subjects should allow 
substitution of successful journeyman 
or equivalent experience for the ma- 
jor and minor. 

Application Procedure. An applicant 
for the Teaching Credential will 
initiate his own application to the 
California State Board of Education. 
The application will be submitted to 
the State Board of Education in 
either of two ways: 

(a) through an institution accred- 
ited for teacher education by 
the California State Board of 
Education or the National 
Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education; or 

(b) through the Commission of 
Credentials of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Regardless of the procedure used 
in submission of the application, the 
applicant shall request the executive 
head of teacher education, at the in- 
stitute in which he has completed 
preparation qualifying him for the 
credential, to provide the State 
Board of Education verification of 
personal and physical fitness and 
successful completion of legal re- 
quirements for the Teaching Cre- 
dential. 

Upon request of the applicant, a 
California institution accredited to 
offer a program leading to the Teach- 
ing Credential will be required to 
submit a statement to the State Board 
of Education concerning the appli- 
cant’s personal and physical fitness 
and successful completion of legal 
requirements. 

When the applicant has taken pro- 
fessional preparation in more than 
one institution it will be the respon- 
sibility of the institution in which he 
is currently or most recently enrolled 
to obtain necessary verification infor- 
mation from institutions previously 
attended. 

In all instances in which the ap- 
plicant has served the teaching. pro- 
fession in a regular professional 
assignment, it will be the responsi- 
bility of the applicant to submit a 
recommendation from the employing 
school official certifying to personal 
2. “Exceptional children” as used in this document 


means all physically and mentally handicapped 
minors as defined in Education Code. 
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and professional fitness, and to satis- 
factory service. 

The applicant will have the right 
of appeal to the State Board of Ed- 
ucation for consideration of his 
application without institutional ver- 
ification if the institution responds 
negatively or fails to respond to the 
applicant’s request within a period 
of sixty days. 

The Teaching Permit 

Authorization. The Teaching Permit 
will authorize limited service as a 
teacher in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia. The face of the document will 
show: 

e the name of the verifying 
institution 
e the academic majors, minors, 
and other subject matter spe- 
cializations 
® one or more of the following 
areas of professional special- 
izations: 
kindergarten primary 
education 
elementary education 
junior high school education 
secondary education 
junior college education 
education of exceptional 
children 
other professional school 
service, e. g., school 
nurse, librarian 

Teaching service will be limited to 
the areas of professional specializa- 
tion and in secondary schools to the 
academic subject specializations as 
shown on the face of the document. 

Term. The Teaching Permit will 
remain valid for a period not to ex- 
ceed five years and will be subject to 
renewal requirements each year. An- 
nual renewal requirements will lead 
to completion of requirements for 
the Teaching Credential. 

Preparation. Four years of collegi- 
ate preparation including the bach- 
elor’s degree will be required. 

Professional preparation require- 
ments will include foundation studies 
appropriate for all teachers and spe- 
cialized studies related to the grade 
level specialization. Supervised stu- 
dent teaching will be included in 
professional preparation. 

The amount of professional prep- 
aration will be approximately three- 
fourths of that required for the 
Teaching Credential. When a teacher 
education institution and a school 
district jointly sponsor and closely 
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social 
studies teacher at Polytechnic high 
school in Riverside, presented the 
credential revision statement to the 
State Council of Education as chair- 
man of the CTA Teacher Educa- 


tion committee. 


RUSSEL HADWIGER, 


supervise a graduate internship prep- 
aration program the amount of pro- 
fessional preparation preceding the 
internship period will be approxi- 
mately one-third of that required for 
the Teaching Credential. 

Academic preparation will include 
basic liberal education, areas of ma- 
jor and minor study, and elective 
studies in academic subject matter 
fields. The amount of academic prep- 
aration will meet requirements for 
the baccalaureate degree. 

Application Procedure. An applicant 
for the Teaching Permit will follow 
application procedures similar to 
those required for the Teaching 
Credential. 


Pupil Personnel Credential 
Authorization. The Pupil Personnel 

Credential will authorize full-time 
pupil personnel services. The face of 
the document will show the name 
of the verifying institution, and one 
or more of the following areas of 
specialization: 

e school psychometry 

e school psychology 

¢ school social work 

© counseling 





Term. The Pupil Personne] ‘ ‘re. 
dential will be valid for life wu: .\ess 
suspended or revoked for caus: 

Preparation. The Pupil Perso ine] 
Credential will be based upon »os- 
session of the Teaching Credent: | or 
any previously issued general t: ach- 
ing credential. It will require a ‘nas. 
ter’s or higher degree, a common core 
of preparation over the entire area 
of pupil personnel work, and prep. 
aration in one or more areas 0! spe- 
cialization listed above. Two years 
of successful teaching experience will 
be required. 

Application Procedure. An applicant 
for the Pupil Personnel Credential 
will follow application procedures 
similar to those required for the 
Teaching Credential. 


Administration-Supervision 
Credential. 

Authorization. The Administration- 
Supervision Credential will authorize 
service as a supervisor or administra- 
tor of instructional and/or non-in- 
structional program in the public 
schools. Authorization will be gen- 
eral leaving specific assignments to 
employing boards of education. 

Term. The Administration-Super- 
vision Credential will be valid for 
life unless suspended or revoked for 
cause. 

Preparation. The Administration- 
Supervision Credential will be based 
upon possession of the Teaching 
Credential or any previously issued 
general teaching credential. It will 
require a master’s or higher degree 
including graduate study designed to 
prepare a ieacher to function as a 
supervisor and/or administrator. 
Five years of successful teaching ex- 
perience will be required. 

Application Procedures. An appli- 
cant for the Administration-Supervi- 
sion Credential will follow appli- 
cation procedures similar to those 
required for the Teaching Credential. 

THE CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 

It is proposed that the State Board 
of Education supplement the system 
of three credentials by issuance o 
certificates for specialized services of 
certain personnel whose preparation 
has been outside the field of profes- 
sional teacher education. 

Authorization. There will be « sit 
gle certificate issued which will indi- 
cate on its face one or more of the 
following authorizations: 
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Ad. Education. This is designed for 
e teachers not eligible for the 
Teac’ g Credential but whose services are 
need: in adult education programs. For 
this ; rpose the certificate will be issued 
by ti State Board of Education on a 
staten. nt of qualification by the employ- 
ing s 001 district. This authorization will 
be void for three years and renewable 
upon vidence of successful school service. 


Ind. :trial Education. This is designed for 
teachers not eligible for the Teaching Cre- 
dentia! but whose services are needed in 
vocational education programs. For this 
purpose the certificate will be based on 
journeyman status or equivalent and an 
agreement to complete prescribed educa- 
tion requirements. This authorization will 
be valid for three years and renewable upon 
evidence of successful school service. 


part- 


Technical Business Education. This is de- 
signed for teachers not eligible for the 
Teaching Credential, but whose services 
are needed in technical business programs. 
For this purpose the certificate shall be 
based on five years of specialized training 
and practical experience beyond the high 
school and agreement to complete pre- 
scribed education requirements. This au- 
thorization shall be valid for three years 
and renewable upon evidence of successful 
school service. 


Junior College Education. This is designed 
for part-time teachers not eligible for the 
Teaching Credential, but having a master’s 
or higher degree and/or other special quali- 
fications for teaching certain academic or 
technical courses in junior college. The cer- 
tificate will be issued upon a statement of 
qualification by the employing school dis- 


trict. This authorization will be valid for 
three years and non-renewable. 

Administration-Supervision of Trade and 
Industrial Education. Teachers of trade and 
industrial education not eligible for the 
Administration-Supervision Credential but 
specifically qualified to supervise or ad- 
minister programs of trade and industrial 
education will be issued an administrative- 
supervisory certificate upon a statement of 
qualification by the employing school dis- 
trict. This authorization will be valid for 
three years and renewable upon evidence 
of successful school service. 

Service by an Allied Profession. All pro- 
fessionally prepared personnel whose serv- 
ices are used in operation of the public 
schools, but who are not involved in teach- 
ing and who are currently licensed by an 
appropriate State agency, will be granted 
the certificate based upon a statement of in- 
tended use by the employing school dis- 
trict. This authorization will include phy- 
sicians, dentists, and other health service 
personnel, public health nurses not eligible 
for the Teaching Credential, and psycholo- 
gists not eligible for the Pupil Personnel 
Credential. This authorization will be valid 
for three years and renewable upon evi- 
dence of successful school service. 

Application Procedures. Applica- 
tion for the initial certificate and for 
renewals will be made to the State 
Board of Education by the local 
school district employing authority. 
The application will specify the au- 
thorization requested and provide a 
statement of qualification and/or 


other necessary information. 


a 
cB 
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Murray-Metcalf 
Bill to be Early 


Entrant In Race 


“School Support Act of 1959” is the 
short title of companion bills which 
will be introduced this month by 
Senator James E. Murray (D-Mont.) 
and Representative Lee Metcalf (D- 
Mont.) as the first session of the 86th 
Congress reconsiders plans to pro- 
vide federal funds for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. 

It was expected several California 
congressmen would introduce bills 
similar to the Murray - Metcalf bill 
which failed to pass both houses at 
the last session. 

A preliminary estimate of allot- 
ments to California under the terms 
of the bill are: 1959-60, $86,465,700: 
1960-61, $182,036,300; 1961-62, $284.,- 
692,125; 1962-63, $397,642,400. The 
formula provides for $25 per esti- 
mated child age 5-17 the first year, 
increasing to $50 the second year, $75 
the third year, and $100 the fourth 
year. Continued migration of chil- 
dren to the west increased the 
amounts estimated for California 
over last year’s estimate. Total allot- 
ment for the four-year program ac- 
cording to the present formula will 
be $11.4 billions. 


RECORD DIVIDENDS 
PAID BY CCIE TO 
CTA MEMBERS 


California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change, the official CTA insurance 
carrier for automobile and package 
fire insurance, has just informed the 
Journal that the total combined au- 
tomobile and fire insurance divi- 
dends returned by the underwriter 
to policyholders since the plans be- 
gan, eight years ago for automobile 
and three years ago for fire, amount 
to the staggering total of $2,211,- 
724.78. 

All previous records for new 
policy writings in the two individual 
choice insurance plans were also 
broken during October and Novem- 
ber. New automobile insurance pol- 
icyholders for the period totaled 
1070. New writings for homeowner 
fire insurance package policies 
reached 344. Most of the inquiries 
for rate quotation come to the Com- 
pany on coupons clipped from the 
fourth cover of CTA Journal. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
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pro 
are occurring in our public schools. These changes 


racy 
or the vs 
men 
Cagemica a 
wneg 
grov 
NEA begins study of for 
stud 
how 
are directly or indirectly focused upon one aim, the im- 
provement of the quality of the educational program from B Cc 


affor 
equa 
alente ¢ 
; . : clim 
educating the gifted child 
T IS OBVIOUS that some very significant changes B you 
kindergarten through grade twelve. Our schools must 


: not only handle an increasing number of students at O: 
H each level, they must also offer a higher quality of edu- : 
i cation. Their responsibility to our culture requires the , 
4 maximum development of individual potentialities at all E 
| levels. This includes particular attention to those stu. B fee 
, dents who are of above-average ability—the academi- B 4¢” 
cally talented. 7 
/ , ; , the 
i Interest in special programs for the academically tal- B .-p 
‘ ented is unprecedented. Systematic programs are now — 9] 
getting under way in many areas. A number of states B py 

: are preparing legislation designed to provide financial Na 
assistance for increased testing, counseling, curriculum est 

development, and smaller classes which an extensive 4a: 

program may include. de 

At the elementary level, early identification and a Bi 

separation of the bright pupils into groups for part of . 

the school day is a procedure frequently employed. Such FF ,,, 

fast-growing groups often cover the work of two grades ons 

in one year. In addition, their curriculum is enriched by ns 

an increasing emphasis on science and a modern lan- gr 

guage, begun in many schools at about third-grade level. Ch 

At the secondary-school level, mathematics, biology, . 

SC 


and a modern language are often begun in grade eight; 
thus the able student can acquire three or four years in 
each of these areas while in high school. Programs such 
as this provide the student with an opportunity to par} 
ticipate in the Advanced Placement Program of the Col-\ 
lege Entrance Examination Board, receiving college 
credit by examination for work done in high school. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem in developing a 
good program is to provide for the enrichment type of 
teaching that is appropriate for the bright student. Semi- 
nar classes, small in size, with extensive reading assign- 
ments or project work are being employed in schools 
where good programs are under way. There is little 
place for the traditional, over-structured assign-recite- 
and-test teaching if the growth needs of the gifted are 
to be met. 


A change of philosophy is perhaps essential. John 
Dewey analyzed the quality-versus-quantity discuss on 
by saying in Democracy and Education (1916): “If demic- 
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racy | 1s a moral and ideal meaning, 
itis t} at... opportunity for develop- 
ment of distinctive capacities be 
afforded all.” Educational opportu- 
nity for all does not mean identical 
oppor tunity for all. There is nothing so 


unequi! as the equal treatment of un- 


equal’ 

Good minds need to have stimulat- 
ing experiences in order to grow, or 
growth will be stunted. For those 
for whom rapid growth is normal, a 
climate for rapid growth must be 
provided. As a good mathematics 
student said recently, “It is amazing 
how difficult a subject can become if 
you study it slowly enough.” 


Consultant Service 
On Academically 
Talented Offered 


How can specific schools most ef- 
fectively educate their talented stu- 
dents? What have experiments re- 
vealed on various methods? How can 
the teacher, guidance counselor, and 
school administrator cooperate? To 
collect and disseminate information 
on these and related questions, the 
National Education Association has 
established a consultant and clearing 
house service on education of the aca- 
demically talented. Dr. Charles E. 
Bish, author of the article above and 
former principal of McKinley high 
school in the Nation’s capital, is di- 
rector of the three-year project. The 
service is administered by the NEA 
and its appropriate units through a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Chief concern of the service is aca- 
demic subject matter in the secondary 
schools. 
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Distributed by NAS 
Nekley, have you been supplementing your income again?” 
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“AHhhh...” A pre-school teacher at Goug 
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h School for the Deaf helps 


Dwain and Maureen “feel” sound by placing their finger tips at her throat 
while speaking. The school helps children to “hear”. Photo by Faulkner. 


They Learn to “Hear” 


Valentine A. Becker 


early fifteen million people in the 

United States are deaf or hard 
of hearing—three times the number 
who have cancer, heart disease, 
tuberculosis and infantile paralysis 
combined. 

In spite of this huge number, it 
has always been difficult to find deaf 
and hard of hearing children at an 
early age. 

Unlike most other disabilities, 
deafness does not show, and as a 
consequence, it frequently goes un- 
discovered. If a child does not start 
talking at the usual age, it is quite 
possible that a hearing loss exists. An 
ear specialist should be consulted 
without delay. 


Mr. Becker is principal of Gough 
School for the Deaf, 1945 Washing- 
ton Street, San Francisco. The school 
is in the San Francisco unified school 
district. A descriptive brochure is 
available on request for those who 
wish to know more about the pro- 
gram for the deaf. 


In many cases the cause of the 
impairment can be eliminated com- 
pletely, making it possible for the 
child to grow up and learn as a hear- 
ing person. If a loss is present, but 
not too severe, a hearing aid may be 
fitted and the child can attend school. 

Children who are totally deaf or 
who have a severe loss will profit by 
training in a special school designed 
for that purpose. 

Special training offered 

The Gough School for the Deaf, 
located near the south entrance to 
the Golden Gate bridge in San Fran- 
cisco, has been offering training for 
deaf children since 1913. In order to 
provide individual help, each class is 
limited to eight children. As the 
group works together at one project, 
the teacher works individually with 
a youngster, laying the foundation 
for speech and lipreading. Patience 
and skill are necessary to help the 
deaf child overcome the communi- 
cation barrier. 

All teachers at the Gough School 
are required to have training in spe- 
cial methods of teaching deaf chil- 
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dren. Several trained at the San Fran- 
cisco State College. 
Speech and lipreading 

Every child has an opportunity to 
learn speech and lipreading, (some- 
times called speechreading). This is 
a slow and arduous task for both 
teacher and pupil but necessary if 
the deaf child is to grow up and be 
able to make his adjustment in a 
hearing world. All classrooms are 
equipped with the latest group hear- 
ing aid equipment including double 
headphones for the children and 
microphones for the teachers. A num- 
ber of the boys and girls have their 
own individual hearing aids. It is a 
policy of the school that all children 
have access to some type of amplifi- 
cation, either group equipment or in- 
dividual aids. Experience has shown 
that deaf children learn speech 
quicker and more thoroughly if they 
are encouraged to wear hearing aids 
at the earliest possible age. 

How do these little tots learn to 
talk? How long does it take? The vis- 
itor at the Gough School would see 
some strange things indeed. Before 
any attempt is made to teach a child 
how to say a word, he must first learn 
that he has a voice. His “speech” be- 
gins with the simplest of babbling 
sounds—like those of a baby. Slowly 
he learns to put the sounds together 
to make words, then sentences. 
Three, four and even five years of 
intensive training, practice and drill 
are required before he can exchange 
the simplest of thoughts with others. 
Even then, his speech will have a 
mechanical sound and will be lack- 
ing the variations of rhythm, pitch 
and tone quality. 

Such elements as “wh” and “p” are 
introduced by use of a lighted candle. 
The teacher holds the candle near 
her lips and the child watches the 
flicker of the flame as the sound is 
made. 

Through the sense of touch, the 
deaf child learns to feel the sounds 
by placing his hand on the teacher's 
throat and cheek. By imitating the 
teacher, the child then learns to du- 
plicate the sound. 

Lipreading comes a little easier. 
Basic and frequently needed words 
are recognized early. “Mother,” “fa- 
ther,” “hello,” and “goodby” are ex- 
amples. “Candy” and “ice-cream” are 
quickly mastered, for obvious reas- 
ons. 
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Although deaf children cannot ac- 
tually hear music, they do enjoy plac- 
ing their hands on the edge of a piano 
and feeling the vibrations as the in- 
strument is played. Every deaf child 
at the Gough School takes part in the 
rhythm band; each one plays some 
type of percussion instrument. Next 
to the piano, they like the bass drum 
best and the drummer obliges with 
vigorous wallops on the downbeat. 

Unusual PTA 

One of the purposes of the Gough 
School parent-teacher group is “to 
bring into closer relation the home 
and the school.” This is done by in- 
viting the parent to visit the class- 
room frequently. As the teacher 
works with the children the parent 
learns some of the special techniques 
so that she in turn can work with the 
child at home. The classroom visits 
are followed by parent-teacher con- 
ferences. 

Parents join with teachers in help- 
ing to plan the various group activi- 
ties such as Scout work, the Christ- 
mas, Halloween, and Valentine pro- 
grams and birthday parties. 

High School and College 

After completing work on the ele- 
mentary level, Gough School chil- 
dren are enrolled in special contact 
classes in the high schools of San 
Francisco, where they attend regular 
classes with hearing children for 


Policy Statements Are 
Free to California Teachers 


The four published statements of 
CTA’s Educational Policy Commis- 
sion are available to any CTA mem- 
ber who requests them. The Com- 
mission especially wishes every 
member to study and discuss the 
most recent (and largest) booklet 
concerning the school curriculum. 

The first three statements were 
published in full in CTA Journal. For 
those having access to bound files, 
they may be found: No. 1, January 
1956, pages 20-21; No. 2, January 
1957, pages 16-18; No. 3, January 
1958, pages 8-9. All of these, as well 
as the fourth, have been published 
in booklet form. There is no charge 
for CTA members who request single 
copies. 

The fourth and most recent of the 
published works is THE SCHOOL 
AND ITS PROGRAM, 76 pages, 


some of their subjects. The “co: act” 
teacher arranges for each pu; | to 
participate with classes for he ring 
children and gives them such s; cia] 
help as may be indicated. 

Upon graduation from high sc 100], 
some of the deaf graduates enr )]] in 
colleges and universities. At a r-cent 
parent-teacher meeting of the Gough 
School, Pat Thompson and his par. 
ents told about Pat’s experiences as 
a deaf student at U.C. where he is a 
senior in engineering. Pat attended 
the Gough School as well as contact 
classes. He lost all of his hearing at 
three. 

Other deaf graduates of this area 
have taken work at the state college 
or have gone east to Gallaudet Col- 
lege for the Deaf, in Washington, 
D.C. 

The deaf in industry 

Recently a survey was made of the 
employment conditions of the deaf 
in the Bay area. It was found that 
they are employed in eighty-three 
different occupations. A_ significant 
number was found in such trades as 
printing, upholstering, woodworking 
and aircraft. According to the Cali- 
fornia Association of the Deaf, many 
of the San Francisco deaf people 
have a business of their own. Their 
failures and successes are about the 
same as among the hearing. 


Available 


which was published by the Com- 
mission last April. It was presented 
independently and was not sub- 
mitted to formal action by the State 
Council of Education, although the 
Commission accepted the Council’ 
recommendations for modification. 
This statement was drawn primarily 
to inform the public about the major 
features of the public school curric- 
ulum today. Because of its length, it 
was not printed in CTA Journal. 
Names and dates of the four state- 
ments are: No. 1, “WE HOLD 
THESE TRUTHS .. .”, 16 pp, 1°56; 
No. 2, CONTROVERSIAL ISSU ES 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 16 pp, 
1957; No. 3, THE GIFTED IN T IE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 12 pp, 1‘ 58; 
No. 4, THE SCHOOL AND | TS 
PROGRAM, 76 pp, 1958. 
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Are We Professional? 


W. EARL WHITAKER, assistant superintendent of Redwood City school 
district, continues below the inventory of professional attitudes which he 
starte’ in the December issue of CTA Journal. Space was available in the in- 
troduction to discuss only “A Profession Does Its Job Well” and "Profes- 
sional People Stick Together.” The additional five points appear below. For 
a basic discussion of this subject, see "The Teacher’s Code,” a 78-page booklet 
published by CT A’s Commission on Personnel Standards. 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE REC- 
OGNIZE THEIR PLACES IN THE 
TOTAL PROGRAM AND THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES THEY MUST AS- 
SUME. 

Each school position carries with 
it certain responsibilities for which 
the person involved is held account- 
able. Each must have as much free- 
dom as possible to make decisions 
which are concerned with that re- 
sponsibility. 

The teacher should not be handi- 
capped by receiving detailed instruc- 
tions for every move he makes. 
When advice is needed it should be 
given by those responsible for giv- 
ing it. Assuming responsibility de- 
velops initiative. The administrator 
likewise must be permitted some free- 
dom within district policy. We must 
recognize that if each is to assume his 
own responsibility he cannot also be 
well acquainted with all the respon- 
sibility of others. 

This does not infer that we have no 
contribution to make outside our own 
job. Many have professional acumen 
which is valuable as we work together 
but such help should be given 
through district policy. It is unpro- 
fessional for people to assume they 
must advise or force their ideas upon 
others when they are not officially 
held accountable for the results. 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE KEEP 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
CONFIDENTIAL. 


An irate parent stood in my office 
complaining that her child’s problems 
had been discussed at a social gath- 
ering by her teacher. Whether the 
specific remark quoted had been said 
Was not as important as was the fact 
that it was found that some remark 
had ‘:een made. The need for keeping 
the problems of children in strict con- 
fide: ce is as important to the profes- 
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sion as it is for a doctor to keep to 
himself the problems of his patients. 
Careless remarks harm children and 
are interpreted by those who hear 
them as evidence of a careless pro- 
fession. 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE ARE 
PROUD OF THEIR PROFESSION. 


To be ashamed of one’s profession 
shows a lack of real love for it. A pro- 
fession worthy of support is worthy of 
loyalty by those in it. If we really be- 
lieve our work is important we will be 
proud of it. When we say, “I am a 
teacher” we will do so with a light in 
our eyes and a heart full of pride. The 
worthiness of our profession will then 
be immediately evident. 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE WORK 
FOR THE PROFESSION. 


I had been asked to collect dues for 
CTA. As I approached one teacher I 
was informed that she could not af- 
ford to join. My mind reviewed quick- 
ly the gains of education which had 
been made through the efforts of the 
California Teachers Association. Bet- 
ter salaries, special programs, more 
adequate facilities, improved retire- 
ment plans, and insurance programs 
all made me realize how much more 
secure the teacher’s position is than 
it was in another generation. Because 
teachers support professional organi- 
zations all of us could better afford to 
support them. 


Only the short-sighted can fail to 
appreciate the gains and only the self- 
ish will fail to continue the support in 
order to return in a small measure a 
part of that which has already been 
received. Truly professional people 
support their profession both by work 
and through the dues of their organi- 
zations. 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE BE- 
LIEVE IN AND PRACTICE DE- 
MOCRACY. 


We must be careful that our enthu- 
siasm for the profession does not 
harm it. George could be said to be a 
dedicated teacher. He was enthusias- 
tic for the profession and had definite 
ideas for its improvement. Anyone 
who did not agree with his opinions, 
however, was to him unprofessional. 
Much of George’s sincere effort was 
negated because the sincerity of other 
people was questioned, thus causing 
a breach in professional unity. In our 
enthusiasm it is often difficult to prac- 
tice democratic procedure. One of 
the outstanding characteristics of the 
CTA is its inclusion of all profession- 
al workers. What may be right for the 
profession is best determined through 
open discussion, gathering the opin- 
ions of all concerned. It cannot be as- 
sumed that some know what is right 
and all others need to be converted. 


It might be hastily assumed that 
teachers working diligently for the 
profession might be selfishly working 
for their own interests. Such profes- 
sional effort certainly brings some 
benefit to the teacher but a sincere 
effort to improve all areas of the pro- 
fession cannot help but bring benefit 
to the children and to our society. The 
danger lies in making our profession- 
al efforts too narrow in their scope. If 
we are interested in the present only 
and not the future it may appear we 
are unconcerned about the profession 
as a whole. If we work only for sal- 
aries it would indicate we have lost 
sight of other important phases of ed- 
ucation. If we are intolerant of others 
in the profession it would appear we 
believe internal harmony to be un- 
important. 


Who benefits by a strong profes- 
sion? Everyone in education. Are we 
professional? This must be answered 
by each of us individually, using the 
standards we wish to adopt as a yard- 
stick. If these standards are broad, 
our profession will be strong. We can 
make little progress unless we are 
sincerely interested, actively at work, 
and desirous of becoming more aware 
of our educational problems. Progress 
is best accomplished through a sin- 
cere desire to do everything person- 
ally possible to upgrade our profes- 
sion through group effort in our pro- 
fessional organizations. 
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Foreign Language Opens New Horizons 


FLES Program at 
Monterey Starts 
Spanish Early 


Reneé Dore 


HEN AN elementary young- 
ster is confronted with such 
phrases as “Buenos dias”, “éCémo 
esta usted?”, and “éCémo se llama 
usted?” for the first time, his face 
registers a blank and puzzled look. 

It would be interesting to peek 
into the mind of the child and see 
what he thinks about these extran- 
eous sounds coming from a strange 
person who has just stepped into his 
world only to speak to him in a lan- 
guage he does not understand. As a 
traveling teacher, this is always the 
first reaction I encounter. 

At first these sounds may be as 
meaningless as puzzle pieces to a 
child who has yet to learn the re- 
lationships. But our youngsters are 
flexible and ever ready to meet the 


challenge of a new adventure. There- 
fore, the first duty of the language 
teacher is to make the child feel at 
ease by relating the unknown to 
something familiar to his world, 
namely his surroundings: classroom, 
classmates, teachers, flag. In Mon- 
terey, all elementary foreign lan- 
guage classes begin with the pledge 
of allegiance to the American flag in 
Spanish. 

On the very first day of a child’s 
experience with a foreign tongue, he 
should be given an opportunity to 
speak at least one short phrase in the 
language as he relates it to an object 
in the room, to himself or to a class- 
mate. Once he has gained confidence, 
the puzzled look is replaced by an 
expression of satisfied accomplish- 
ment. 

The stage was set in our commu- 
nity by the early Spanish settlers; a 
fair segment of the population is 
Spanish or Italian origin. The inhabi- 
tants of the area are constantly aware 
of the cultural heritage which sur- 
rounds them. 

Monterey Peninsula houses the 
Army Language School, where 29 

(Continued to page 22) 





SIXTH GRADERS at Monterey learn about Mexican dances and other spe- 
cial events as they learn Spanish. At left “Los Viejitos” or The Little Old Men 
of Michoacan is a dance patterned after the rain ritual of the Indians of a 
southern Mexican state. At right, during a “corrida de toros” (bull fight), the 
monosabios drag out the “bull” after the kill, the wooden sword safely tucked 
under his arm. Photos by author. 
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Tongues Taugit 
At Elementary 
Level In State 


Journal readers tell 
of success in many 
California districts 


Sees Spanish and other foreign lan- 
guages are being taught in ele- 
mentary grades of California schools 
was indicated in many letters to CTA 
Journal in response to a query appear- 
ing on page 13 of the October issue. 

Stimulated by Joseph Raymond's 
article, “A Child Shall Lead the 
Way’, three teachers described for- 
eign language programs in widely 
separated parts of the state. Others 
commended the FLES idea and in- 
dicated that increasing emphasis 
would be placed on language teach- 
ing as student and public interest 
increases. 

To illustrate variations of student 
need and response, letters from Ri- 
alto, Monterey, and Oildale will serve 
readers who may be experimenting 
with FLES (foreign language in ele- 
mentary schools). 

John H. Milor, superintendent of 
Rialto school district, describes 
courses in Spanish for fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade summer school 
classes in his district. Ernest Garcia, 
Redlands demonstration teacher, was 
the teacher. 

Having noticed that a Mexican 
segregated junior high school (where 
the children spoke only Spanish) had 
taught a social studies unit in Eng- 
lish-Spanish, Mr. Milor suggested 
that the summer session cover study 
of Baja California in Spanish-Fng- 
lish. Results from the five-week ses- 
sion were gratifying; students made 
substantial gains, not only in the sec- 
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ond |.aguage, but in the eore cur- 
riculum social studies as well. 

The summer experiment had been 
so successful Mr. Milor continued 
classes after school through the year. 
Mr. Garcia also gave instruction to 
teachers who needed broader use of 
Spanish. The program is now offered 
in regular day school for the three 
grades. After-school classes have also 
been continued for students espe- 
cially gifted in languages. 

Mrs. Irene Urenn, at Stanford jun- 
ior high school in Oildale, Kern 
county, has offered a popular elec- 
tive in Spanish for the past five years. 
She emphasizes a conversational ap- 
proach, using as a textbook, “Vamos 
a Hablar Espanol,” by Lopez, De- 
Mestas, and Brown. 

According to Beth Wilson, the 
elective system (for the final 40 min- 
utes each day) is changed periodi- 
cally after staff evaluations and this 
fall, for the first time, Latin and Ger- 
man have been added to the course 
offerings. 

Students in Eileen Tomajan’s Latin 
class increase their English vocabu- 
laries by learning derivatives from 
the “dead” language and they have 
added to their knowledge of Roman 
life and customs. 

Mrs. Wilson teaches the German 
class, using the “Language Through 
Pictures” paper-back book. Nearly 
all the classroom conversation is 
conducted in simple German. She 
teaches the music, ppetry, and social 
background of Germany through rec- 
ords, films, and pictures. 

The community has shown inter- 
est in the three language courses now 
offered at the junior high level and 
plans are under way to add French 
next year. 

Monterey city and county—where 
California history was born—is, of 
course, an excellent environment for 
the teaching of Spanish. The lan- 
guage is still in general use through- 
out the community and it seemed 
logical to begin instruction as early 
as the first classes in English. 

Reneé Doré, foreign language in- 
structor under the supervision of Dr. 
Dayton Benjamin, director of ele- 
mentary education in Monterey city 
schools, has described her project so 
Well in a letter that it is partially re- 
Prodi ved in adjoining columns. 

The idea of FLES took hold early 
and vrew rapidly throughout the en- 
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tire county. Miss Gladys Stone, 
county superintendent, appointed 
Mrs. Alice Michael in 1953 as con- 
sultant in speech and foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary schools. 
The program has mushroomed in five 
years. 

The most complete description of 
the FLES program throughout the 
state came from Dr. Manuel H. 
Guerra, instructor at Foothill Col- 
lege, Mountain View, and president 
of the northern California chapter of 
Hispania, the American association 
of teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 

In a speech delivered before the 
first statewide foreign language con- 
ference, held at Fresno last April, 
Dr. Guerra described the growth of 
FLES and outlined nine points for 
future consideration of educators 
concerned with language develop- 
ment. 

The speech, portions of which are 
quoted below, was titled “New FLES 
Adventures and the Villain of Articu- 
lation.” He pointed out that, although 
there is great vitality and enthusiasm 
about FLES, there is a lack of con- 
tinuity and coordination “which im- 
pedes our progress and dissipates our 
energies.” 

“The Los Angeles public schools 
pioneered in this enterprise (FLES) 
and opened the way for many schools 
to follow. The program is motivated 
by the sociological needs of the com- 
munity and Spanish instruction is 
but a means to an immediate end, 
namely, to bring about closer under- 
standing between Spanish-speaking 
and non-Spanish-speaking citizens of 
Los Angeles. 

“The program (in Los Angeles) be- 
lieves in the vehicular nature of lan- 
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“If be gives you any trouble, just 
turn him over your knee.” 


guage, that the content of language 
should express the ideas and feelings 
of general education, rather than the 
patterns and forms out of context. 
Spanish is integrated as much as pos- 
sible with social studies, language 
arts, music, dance, arithmetic, and 
art. The teacher is often a non-Span- 
ish major who has enrolled and con- 
tinues to work in a Spanish workshop 
and teaches Spanish 10 to 30 minutes 
a day, incorporating the lesson wher- 
ever it will complement other class- 
room duties. 

“Our FLES programs are inspired 
by a humanity and a zeal which ac- 
credits highly the ideals of our pro- 
fession. It will influence and affect 
the higher echelons of education, 
both in educational philosophy and 
teaching techniques. 

“San Diego deserves many compli- 
ments for its enthusiastic language 
program at the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grade levels, the Spanish television 
program, and the attractive and use- 
ful guides for Spanish instruction. 

“In the Bay area, San Francisco 
has renewed its FLES adventures 
and some 12 schools are conducting 
an experimental program. In Palo 
Alto, where there are several Spanish 
classes in the elementary grades, 
teachers have put together an inter- 
esting guide. In Orinda and Berkeley 
both Spanish and French are offered. 
At Albany, six teachers are teaching 
Spanish and French in two schools. 
The local PTA initiated this program 
through parental insistence. Prof. 
Joseph Raymond (CTA Journal, Octo- 
ber 1958), of San Jose State College, 
has initiated a lively FLES program 
in Sunnyvale and has conducted a 
colorful television program over 
KQED-TV, San Francisco. During 
the summer Mt. View schools taught 
over 70 children conversational 
Spanish.” 

Dr. Guerra continued his speech 
to suggest methods of articulation of 
foreign language teaching through 
all levels of education, calling on 
FLANC (Foreign Language Associa- 
tion of Northern California) and 
MLASC (Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Southern California) to pro- 
mote supplemental manuals, news 
bulletins, teacher preparatory cours- 
es, television instruction, institutes, 
and experimental programs in Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and Japanese. 

_J. W. M. 








To Master Oneself .. . 


Donald W. Robinson 


OME years ago the medical exam- 

iner of New York City asserted 
that that city alone had in its public 
schools five thousand teachers who 
should have been in hospitals or 
under treatment for nervous or men- 
tal disturbances. The statement may 
well be proportionately as true for 
other cities throughout the nation. 

Teaching, which demands a 
uniquely strong and wholesome per- 
sonality, frequently accepts an undue 
number of weak or emotionally 
stunted persons and subjects them to 
excessive stresses and strains. Un- 
trained for another type of work, dis- 
ciplined to persist in spite of difficul- 
ties, the weak teacher, clothed in au- 
thority and protected by tenure, 
struggles manfully on, armoring him- 
self more and more with authoritar- 
ianism as youth and enthusiasm slip 
away and his friendly persuasive 
powers recede. 

The crucial factor in the success of 
any teacher is his ability to establish 
good rapport with his students. This 
was as true of a nineteenth century 
teacher with no knowledge of psy- 
chology as it is of Columbia’s bright- 
est pedagogical Ph.D. And it is un- 
necessary to add that the brilliant 
Ph.D. frequently lacks the magic 
appeal, which is why he went so far 
down the research road, where he 
does excel. 

If the key to a successful teaching 
personality and successful rapport 
with students lies buried in the un- 
conscious and is largely unresponsive 
to deliberate efforts of the will to 
alter it, then what are the advantages 
of studying the psychology of the 
unconscious? Why not turn our at- 
tention outward, resolve to do the 
best we can, with forthright deter- 
mination and discipline, and by so 
doing, teach our children to do the 
same? 


Mr. Robinson is a history teacher 
at Carlmont high school in Belmont, 
San Mateo County. 
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We can often do much better by 
mixing this approach with an intel- 
ligent look inward. It seems axio- 
matic, but to many it probably is not, 
that our temperaments are largely 
controlled by our unconscious and 
largely beyond the reach of conscious 
efforts to change. If a person does 
not accept this viewpoint he prob- 
ably could not be persuaded in a few 
pages. Anyone who has ever seriously 
tried to correct a hasty temper, re- 
current fits of depression, nagging 
feelings of inferiority, embarrass- 
ment when introducing people, or 
phobias or compulsions of any sort, 
including compulsions to smoke or 
to over-eat, are usually willing to 
concede the limitations of the human 
will to alter established emotional 
patterns. 

The Puritan personality, which 
persists in many responsible circles, 
and which is for many people the 
proper stereotype of the teacher, 
would consider it a sign of weakness 
to admit that he could not by sheer 
will master his own baser impulses. 
This is indeed a noble ideal and never 
one to be scorned. It is so noble that 
it should be assisted in every way, 
including, for those who can become 
receptive, by a judicious dose of 
Freud. Without this assist the noble 
effort resembles nothing so much as 
an individual attempting to lift him- 
self by his own bootstraps, a proce- 
dure which, persisted in very long, 
can become exasperating, frustrat- 
ing, or literally maddening, depend- 
ing upon the intensity of one’s efforts. 

Frequently the afflicted one has 
that high level of intuitive good 
sense that makes him give up the 
struggle somewhere short of the 
maddening stage. Then, in order to 
save face, he sometimes deceives 
himself into thinking he has suc- 
ceeded. This helps to explain the ex- 
istence of the pompous, the preten- 
tious, and the priggish people who 
cannot afford to reveal their weak- 
nesses to themselves, and, ostrich- 
like, do not face the fact that this 
pose displays their weaknesses to the 
public almost as if they were tail 
feathers. 


The value of exposing the pr: 
tive teacher to a thorough stu 
the nature of human emotion 
their implications for teacher-st: dent 
relationships are several. F :st jt 
should be stated that for som: few 
people there is practically no \ alue. 
Some few people seem to possi ss an 
intuitive understanding of all they 
need to know about themselves and 
others and an instinctive capacity to 
create the desired rapport with all 
kinds of people. 

William Shakespeare, three cen- 
turies before Sigmund Freud, dis- 
played an astonishing insight into the 
power of the unconscious. The 
teacher who possésses, untaught, the 
talent for understanding adolescent 
motivations as well as his own adult 
feelings is nearly as rare as a Shake- 
speare. 

The first value of a study of psy- 
chology centered around human mo- 
tivation is to help the teacher-to-be 
to become aware of his own person- 
ality at a level of understanding 
usually completely new to him. This 
has a double influence in raising the 
level of teaching competence. It 
helps the emotionally unfit to recog- 
nize his weaknesses and disqualif- 
cations and, if they loom too large, 
decide against teaching before he 
becomes committed to a career in 
which failure is all but inevitable. 
For the other and better suited candi- 
date, the self-knowledge so obtained 
cannot fail to make him a better 
teacher. 

A knowledge of the origin of my 
fear of superiors and my consequent 
tendency to clam up in petrified si- 
lence in the presence of a supervisor 
may not help me to overcome com- 
pletely this childish trait, but it will 
lessen the tendency to magnify it, to 
worry about it, and to wear myself 
out in futile attempts to conquer it 
by sheer determination. 

A thorough understanding of the 
adolescent need for alternate ex 
pression of dependence and _inde- 
pendence may not directly contribute 
to my ability to help students to learn 
more history, but indirectly it does 
just that. By understanding evidences 
of adolescent defiance, and this does 
not mean overlooking it, I wil! es 
tablish far better rapport, with it 
creased confidence of the students in 
me, of me in myself, of me in the stu- 


(Continued to page 42) 
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FLES PROGRAM ... 
(Continued from page 18) 


different languages are taught to 
military personnel; the Monterey In- 
stitute of Foreign Studies, which 
teaches language and culture of for- 
eign nations to civilians; the Naval 
Post Graduate School, Fort Ord, and 
the Naval Air Facility, which bring 
into the community a variety of in- 
dividuals who can bring to the class- 
room a bit of culture directly from 
the source. To hear many languages 
spoken on the streets or at commu- 
nity gatherings is commonplace. 
About two-thirds of our sixth graders 
have had direct contact with foreign 
cultures, either by travel or by resi- 
dence while daddy was stationed 
overseas. Those who have not trav- 
eled are directly influenced by the 
contributions of those who have. Mo- 
tivation is not a problem here as far 
as the foreign language is concerned. 

Almost four years ago the super- 
intendent of the Monterey city school 
system attended a foreign language 
meeting in the East and came back 
convinced that FLES should find a 
place in Monterey elementary class- 
rooms. Spanish was introduced in the 
elementary grades in September 1955 
as a pilot program. A group of young- 
sters who began in the fourth grade 
in that year are now in their fourth 
year of foreign language in the junior 
high. This year more than 900 sixth 
graders are being offered Spanish 
three times a week for twenty min- 
utes while the junior high has four 
forty minute periods a week. 

The elementary program is all 
oral-aural. In the junior high, the 
method is oral-aural for the most part 
but some reading and writing has 
been introduced along with an at- 
tractive text which serves as a base 
for more extensive units. Language 
and culture are introduced through 
recordings, tapes, realia, dramatiza- 
tions, skits, movies, etc. Traveling 
specialists visit regular classrooms to 
teach the language and act as re- 
source people for the regular teacher 
in matters of culture of the Spanish 
speaking countries. The classroom 
teacher carries on the work when- 
ever his background and fluency per- 
mit. 

In Monterey city, FLES is a defi- 
nite part of the regular curriculum. 
It permeates all phases of the child’s 
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intellectual development in the class- 
room. Foreign language is not con- 
fined to the classroom here; it is a 
community affair as well. Last year 
sixth graders presented plays, dances 
and cultural reproductions of foreign 
customs to several civic groups, local 
PTA organizations, the Community 
Center's May Day festival and the 
children’s Christmas party at the 
Monterey public library. Groups of 
elementary students have appeared 
periodically on KSWB-TV (La Hora 
Mexico) with plays, dances and songs. 
In August they traveled to San Fran- 
cisco to appear on Dr. Joseph Ray- 
mond’s “Spanish Without Tears” on 
KQED.-TV. 

A committee, composed of special- 
ists from the Army Language School 
and the Monterey Institute of For- 
eign Studies, professional staff mem- 
bers from elementary through junior 
college, administrators, and citizens 
who have studied the curriculum, 
meet regularly to study and discuss 
what other districts are doing and 
how to evaluate the progress of ours. 
It laid the groundwork for a program 
which will make foreign language 
available to students from lower ele- 
mentary grades through junior col- 
lege. Articulation is a prime objective. 

In the elementary school, foreign 
language should not be an entity in 
itself, but an appendage which opens 


“We Who Are 


new horizons to the child’s alr ady 
acquired world. When a child |: irns 
that his street, Vista Mar, m ans 
“view of the sea”, he immedi tely 
brightens up and says, “Of co irse, 
our home does have a view oi the 
sea!” When he analyzes Montere », he 
sees that it means “King of Mun. 
tains”, he is anxious to find out why 
it was so named and a new interest 
is developed which carries over into 
the history and understanding of an. 
other country and his own. 

A few days ago we were learning 
about the universe in Spanish. Sud- 
denly a youngster became excited 
and stated that a question had just 
been answered for him. He had been 
working on a science project on 
moths and butterflies. The lunar moth 
had particularly fascinated him. 
When he looked at the picture of the 
moon which I had drawn on the 
board and connected the word “lu- 
nar with it, the little mind went 
right on to conclude that the moth 
was so named because it came out 
at night when the moon was shining. 

So, FLES is not just an acquisition 
of words and phrases in a foreign 
language or a mere basis for under- 
standing of other peoples, but a spy- 
glass into other worlds where the 
light of new knowledge brightens the 
horizons of a wiser and happier to- 
morrow. 


Harold Garnet Black 


About to Retire .. .” 


hat emotions, what memories, 
what thoughts well up in the 
heart of a teacher, I wonder, as he 
comes to his very last day as in- 
structor in school or college? The 
late Professor William Lyon Phelps, 
one of Yale’s greatest and best loved 
teachers, recorded how he ap- 
proached his last class in English. 
“At the close of lectures in the 
Spring term of 1933,” he wrote in 
reminiscent vein, “my forty-one 
years of active teaching at Yale came 


Dr. Black, a retired resident of 
Beverly Hills, formerly taught Eng- 
lish at Hollywood high school and 
has taught in Eastern universities. 
He is the author of The True Wood- 
row Wilson (1946). 


to an end. I do not like farewells; 
when I met my class in Browning 
for the last time, I conducted it ex- 
actly as if I were going to meet them 
the next day. But the students would 
not have it so, and made a demon- 
stration I shall always remember.’ 

Bliss Perry, distinguished Harvard 
professor, in his delightful autobi- 
ography And Gladly Teach described 
feelingly the mingled emotions he 
experienced as he entered the ciass- 
room for the last time in the role of 
teacher. “I cannot affirm,” he de- 
clares, “that I faced my final lecture 
at Harvard in May, 1930, ‘wit! .out 
some emotion of uneasiness,’ but the 
kindness of my pupils carried me 
through the ordeal. They gave me 
some rare editions of books tht ! 
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HELP YOURSELF 
10 HELP 
YOUR STUDENTS 


guidance booklet for teachers 
and counselors 


a 





Today more than ever, students will be coming 
to you for help and guidance in the selection 
of their careers. Many of their questions will 
relate to the interesting and expanding fields 
of science and engineering. General Motors 
has just issued a new fact-packed 28-page 
booklet which will help you counsel ninth 
and tenth grade students interested in 
these fields. Among the pages you will 
find descriptions of the many branches of 
science and engineering, listings of job 
opportunities they offer, guideposts for 
determining students’ aptitudes and a 
suggested course of study. Write today 

for your copy of ‘‘Can | Be a Scientist or 
Engineer?"’ by simply filling out the cou- 

pon below and dropping it in the mail. 

The booklet will be sent to you 


promptly. 


EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 
PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS 

DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Pisase send me a copy of “Can | Be a Scientist or Engineer?” advertised 
in CTA Journal. 


NAME__ 





0 Teacher (0 Counselor 


‘HOOL___ 
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EUROPE 


Let a Staff that has studied and traveled abroad 
plan your summer or sabbatical trip. Whether 
you plan to buy a car or join a tour we'll see 
that you do the best in Europe. Send for ‘‘Study 
Abroad” folders. 


WESTWOOD TRAVEL 
“on the edge of the U.C.L.A. campus’”’ 


1133 Glendon, Los Angeles 4, California 
GRanite 8-9823 


SUMMER STUDY in 


) SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating vaca- 
tion full of new ideas, new sights, sounds and 
people. Earn academic or in-service credit in 
Education, Languages, Literature, Music, Art, 
History, Geography, Sociology under distin- 
guished faculty members of U.S. and overseas 
colleges. Visit 6, 8, 10 countries at a cost that 
makes sense—much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Enjoy extra care 
at no extra fare... 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES 


to your teacher conventions! 


You’ll find everything about United’s service is extra— 


except the fare! 


Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your conven- 
ience; nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast 
and to Hawaii. And you can take your choice of de luxe 
First Class or economical Air Coach Mainliners. The low 


fares will surprise you. 


Nice to know, too, is the fact that every United 
Air Lines Mainliner® is radar-equipped to give you a 
smoother, more comfortable flight. 


Plan now to enjoy this extra measure 
of care and comfort on the way to your 
convention. For full information and free 
folders, see your travel agent. Or write 
to the United Air Lines office nearest you. 


Convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan available. wit "| 


@Mocveme Aoo sooas 
eres en a 


AIR LINES 


was known to like, and arrange: to 
have a portrait painted for the | ni- 
versity. I thanked them as well .s | 
could. But I did not really need ny 
fresh evidence of their regard, f. r | 
was sure of it already, and I carnot 
remember whether I told them ‘hat 
I was fond of them. They knew it 
anyway.” 


That final moment came forty-iine 
years after he had met his first class 
at Williams College. What Professor 
George Herbert Palmer at eig)ity- 
eight wrote of his own students 
might equally well have been writ- 
ten by Bliss Perry: “To be able to 
meet them all helpfully has been the 
fascination of my life.” Such a pas- 
sion is a requisite for top teachers. 


Every year many professional in- 
structors are retired from our schools 
and colleges and universities be- 
cause of having reached an age limit 
beyond which, theoretically, their 
teaching would become ineffective. 
Those of us who are about to join 
this annual procession might well 
raise our hands in salute and shout 
Discessuri salutamus, a salute reminis- 
cent of what gladiators used to do 
in ancient Rome when forced to 
fight with each other or with wild 
beasts in the Flavian amphitheater 
“to make a Roman holiday,” it being 
customary for the combatants to turn 
to the vast audience just before the 
bloody and usually fatal contest be- 
gan, raise their hands, and cry Mori- 
turt salutamus — “We who are about 
to die salute you!” 


Whether or not one looks back 
with satisfaction over his years of 
teaching depends upon various cir- 
cumstances. One of these is his own 
philosophy of education, for every 
teacher must adopt some kind of 
educational philosophy, even though 
he does not dignify it as such. Ob- 
viously, no one ought to enter the 
profession unless he is willing to 
work hard and give his strength to 
the task in hand. His satisfaction will 
not come chiefly from the financial 
rewards; for teaching, by and large, 
is still one of the underpaid profes- 
sions. 

The teacher's reward therefore 
must be in some measure spirit'al 
rather than material. It will come i 
part because he has been able to <e 
the results of his efforts made visi 
in the lives of his students. It i 
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grai fying to see the mind of a stu- 
dent expand, to watch his intellec- 
tua. horizon and interests widen, and 
to observe the gradual development 
of { rthrightness of character. These 
are no trivial satisfactions, even 
though they do not help to pay in- 
flationary bills. 

The building of character ought to 
be one of the prime concerns of all 
educators. Everywhere, so far as the 
teacher can manage it, emphasis 
should be placed upon the growth of 
fine moral qualities. In the educa- 
tional philosophy of every teacher 
there should be the spirit expressed 
to me one day by an instructor in 
the automotive department of a na- 
tionally-known high school. 

“I look on my work here,” he de- 
clared, “as primarily an opportunity 
for developing character in the stu- 
dents under my care so that they 
may be able to carry out an assign- 
ment — not just take cars to pieces 
and repair or replace damaged parts. 
On each boy I put a definite respon- 
sibility of completing the job. If 
through inattention or carelessness 
he makes a mistake, he must pay for 
his negligence. I am building char- 
acter into boys here, not merely as- 
sembling or repairing motor cars.” 
His was precisely the same _phil- 
osophy that Elbert Hubbard ex- 
pressed in his famous essay A Mes- 
sage to Garcia. 

That teacher's theory of the pur- 
pose of education is quite in accord 
with that of Henry Seidel Canby, 
noted teacher and author, who once 
confessed: “My first discovery when 
I began my career was that educa- 
tion is more concerned with ideals 
than with knowledge; a naive dis- 
covery, but important.” 

In other words, the teacher’s task 
is not merely to develop an interest 
in such things as trigonometrical 
formulas, the factors in human he- 
redity, the sources of Hamlet, the fal- 
sity of Communist doctrines, the in- 
finite complexity of international re- 
lationships, the solution of labor- 
management difficulties, the Ameri- 
can Constitution, or the scientific 
principles involved in atomic fission 
and nuclear fusion; his task still con- 
tinues to be — even in post-Sputnik 
days. the Space Age in which we 
now find ourselves, — to inspire his 
students with a genuine desire for 
purposeful, righteous living. Not all 
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educators will agree with this point 
of view. Let it be emphatically 
stated, however, that a world with- 
out moral foundations is unthink- 
able, for it has in it the seeds of its 
own inevitable destruction and is 
headed towards the abyss. 

Teaching year after year is bound, 
of course, to become routine proce- 
dure, but even from such routine oc- 
casionally emerges some highly de- 
sirable and unexpected result. Some 
years ago, for example, a man of 
thirty-five called on me at noon in 
the classroom. “You won't remember 
me, said he, “for it is a long time 
since I was a student of yours, but 
I've come back to thank you for 
something you did for me.” 

“What's the story?” I asked curi- 
ously. 

“You flunked me!” he explained. 
“Other teachers let me get by with 
little or no work, but you wouldn't 
do it. Your flunking me waked me 
up with a jolt—to the necessity of 
getting down to business. So I at 
once changed my attitude toward 
my studies, worked hard, and have 
been quite successful financially. I've 
made this trip here today to say 
“Thank you, sir.’” 

One of the fine things about teach- 
ing is that one never knows when a 
chance word may be a seed destined 
to bring forth, like the good seed in 
the New Testament parable, some 
thirty-fold, some sixty, and some an 
hundred. This is particularly true of 
the teacher whose work lies in the 
field of literature and who has there- 
fore an opportunity to introduce stu- 
dents to great literary passages per- 
haps not found in the textbook it- 
self. Students become thoughtful 
and silent when, for example, they 
have read aloud to them from the 
Phaedo, Plato’s famous account of the 
death of Socrates. _ 

Perhaps the most striking example 
of the influence a teacher exerts is 
found in the person of Charles 
Townsend Copeland, familiarly 
known as “Copey” and now a Har- 
vard legend. Professor Copeland's in- 
fluence was not only in the class- 
room or in his private rooms in Hol- 
lis Hall but often also in those spe- 
cial evening sessions — those read- 
ings open to all Harvard men — 
when he set our heads ringing with 
passages from Dr. Johnson, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Kipling, Mark Twain, 


Standard 
School 
Broadcast 
Schedule 


“Music Makes 
a Map” 


PERIOD II! 


Muscovy Jan. 
Scandia Jan. 
Carpathia Jan. 


Spring Semester 


PERIOD IV 


Yankeeland Jan. 
Dixieland Feb. 
Columbia Feb. 
Sun King’s Land Feb. 
Frontiers West Feb. 


PERIOD V 


Britannia 
Hibernia 
Maple Land 


PERIOD VI 


The Indies Apr. 

The Spanish Main Apr. 9 
El Dorado Apr. 16 
Oceania Apr. 23 
Where East is West Apr. 30 


The complete list of stations broadcasting the 
Program is given in the Teacher's Manual. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 


SUD tet a |e 
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Dickens, and many another beloved 
author. We students never forgot 
such readings. 

“They knew,” writes biographer 
Rollo Walter Brown, “that they were 
not being deceived. Copey read so 
imaginatively, he was so vivid him- 
self, that students had the enjoyable 
feeling of seeing luminously what 
they had before been wholly un- 
aware of, or had felt but vaguely. It 
was something to see a hall packed 
with students listening intently to a 
man read for an hour from the Old 
Testament, and finding themselves 
moved to the verge of tears as he 
closed: ‘And the king was much 
moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept: and as he 
went, thus he said, O my son Ab- 
salom! my son, my son Absalom! 
would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!” 

Occasionally a teacher, perhaps an 
unknown, unconsciously stirs the 
mind and heart of a pupil and makes 
him look up to the stars, admire the 
wonders of the physical universe, or 
see hitherto invisible splendor and 
beauty all about him. What a debt 





the distinguished American poet, the 
late Edwin Markham, owed to 
Harry G. Hill, a debt now shared by 
the whole world! Dr. William L. 
Stidger, in his biography of Mark- 
ham, wrote that it was “a tall, gaunt, 
Lincoln-like, friendly teacher named 
Harry G. Hill” who, himself a lover 
of great poetry, taught a country boy 
to love it too one springtime amid 
the Suisun Hills of California. It was 
young Markham’s three months’ con- 
tact with this itinerant teacher in a 
single-room schoolhouse that opened 
the boy’s eyes to a new earth and 
sky and sea, gave wings to his im- 
agination, and set his soul ablaze 
with poetic fire. Small wonder that 
the poet later immortalized that un- 
known teacher in “The Enchanter’— 
a poem that nature-loving Words- 
worth himself might have written. 
Every worthy teacher hopes that 
his contact with his students, both in 
class and outside, has been of bene- 
fit, for an instructor’s influence is not 
always confined within classroom 
walls. Doubtless former President 
James B. Conant had this in mind 
when, in an annual report to the 








Harvard Board of Overseers, he 
shrewdly observed: “Tolerance, }n- 
esty, intellectual integrity, cour: ve, 
friendliness are virtues not to be 
learned out of a printed volume ut 
from the book of experience; and 
the content of this book for a youth 
is largely determined by the mode 
of his association with contempo- 
raries.” ; 

The teacher likes to think that he 
has been able to develop techniques 
and skills that will later prove valu- 
able, to impart knowledge that will 
ripen into wisdom, and to inspire his 
students with an abiding love for 
the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
Precisely how successful he has been 
in achieving these objectives, how- 
ever, will always remain, like the 
smile on the face of Mona Lisa, an 
inscrutable mystery, because it be- 
longs to life’s imponderables. In all 
this there must be a strong element 
of hope that his efforts have not 
been in vain, and of faith that he has 
accomplished something deserving a 
“Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant!” 

As a morally responsible human 


Head and ( shoulders above the rest... 


. . a program that has sold over 22,000,000 books. Small wonder that this is the most widely used and the most 
highly acclaimed English series in the country. The complete program includes Texts, Practice Books, Answer 
Books, Teachers’ Manuals, Supplementary Tests. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 6th ed. 


Tressler, Shelmadine, and Christ 
Books 1, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 6th ed. 


Tressler and Christ 
Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


D. Z. Heath aud Company 182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


—— 
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bein. the teacher feels that he owes 
a dent to society and would like to 
disc) arge that obligation by contrib- 
utiny to the progress of the race, to 
the on-going of civilization. What, 
then, do we mean by civilization, 
and what are its characteristics? 

The answer given over a half cen- 
tury ago by Baron Russell of Killo- 
wen, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
has never been excelled. “Its true 
signs,” he declared, “are thought for 
the poor and suffering, chivalrous re- 
gard and respect for women, the 
frank recognition of human brother- 
hood, irrespective of race or color or 
nation or religion, the narrowing of 
the domain of mere force as a gov- 
erning factor in the world, the love 
of ordered freedom, abhorrence of 
what is mean and cruel and vile, 
ceaseless devotion to the claims of 
justice.” 

Cicero once pointed out that men 
do not plant trees for themselves but 
rather for the generations that fol- 
low. In similar fashion the teacher— 
at least the ideal teacher — is always 
looking ahead and building for the 
future. 


Who | Can 
Be Sued? 


Eugene Benedetti 





? is the duty of a teacher to exer- 
cise reasonable care to prevent 
injuries. .. . The testimony indicates 
that the teacher failed in his duties 
in this regard and that he was negli- 
gent, and the plaintiff is entitled to 
recover.” 

“While the law writers and judges 
have criticized and disapproved the 
doctrine of governmental immunity 
as illogical and unjust, the weight of 
precedent of decided cases supports 
the general rule and we prefer not 
to disregard a principle so well estab- 


Dr. Benedetti is a professor of edu- 
cation at Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences. His article 
is the first of a two-part series on tort 
liability of special interest to teachers; 
the second part will be published in 


February Journal. 
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EUROPE — OFF THE BEATEN PATH 
SUMMER 1959 


Istanbul, Athens, Lisbon, Majorca, Dublin, Vienna, 
Copenhagen. 


Plus all the favorites 


Paris, Rome, London, Madrid, the Riviera, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Capri, Lucerne, Cologne, and many 


others. 
A low-priced tour for those who want the com- 
panionship of a congenial group together with the 
freedom to see and do as they wish. 

65 Days in Europe — $1450. 
Write for free folder: 


Dr. James L. Dodson 
Los Angeles Valley College 
13161 Burbank Bivd. 
Van Nuys, California 


Special Materials 
for Reluctant 













EUROPE BY SHIP 


TOUR A—Sail June 20 from S.F. See Panama, Trin- 
idad, Las Palmas, England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, San Marino, 
Italy. Return via ship or air—$1395. Deluxe motor- 
coach in Europe. 

TOUR B—Sail June 18 from Montreal. Visit Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, San Marino, Italy, France. Return Aug. 21. 
Only $1195; by air from N.Y.—$1255. Motorcoach 
in Europe. 


STUDENT TOURS FROM $935 FOR 58 DAYS 
ROUND THE WORLD—$2595 


Write for free literature 


Gilton Tours visio tater 











Readers ... 


ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL 
READING SERIES 


. developed by the department of Special 


Education of Rochester, New York, to 


12 
BOOKS 


bridge the serious gap in modern education 


—the problem of retarded readers. 


. praised as “tailor-made”. Says New York 


City Teacher: “The description ‘reluctant 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


readers’ attracted me to your publications. 


The three levels of learning (for each 


unit) seem to have been especially 


designed for my particular problem.” 


. adopted by New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 


many other 


cities and school systems 


throughout the country. 


Write for sample pages . . . 
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Z SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 
SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 
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‘“Bored of Education?” 
COME ALONG TO 


EUROPE 


with Bob and Reta Hayden 
(Jr. High Administrators) 


on their Bon Vivant Tour 
L2ave June 20 via SAS Polar 
Route — 45 days 
$1698 Calif. to Calif. 

1A “‘different’’ tour to DENMARK, 
1GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, 
; FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, 
ENGLAND. 


Write for complete folder. 


HONEYMOONS TO 
SABBATICALS 
Experienced staff to advise you. 
TICKETS — TRIPS — TOURS 
1 Europe — Hawaii — Mexico — 
| Alaska — Orient — South Amer- 


"ica — Caribbean — South Pacific 
Around the World — The Moon 


PMA 


PHILIP MARTIN ASSOCIATES TRAVEL AGERTS 
g 2107 Broadway, Oakland TE 2-2426 4 
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See Fabulous AFRICA 


NOW At Amazingly Low Cost! 


AMERICAN — SOUTH AFRICAN 
ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 
JULY 1 — SEPTEMBER 5, 1959 
Imagine a cruise-tour of over TWO 
MONTHS, circumnavigating the en- 
tire Continent of Africa, including 
wonderful sightseeing tours, hotels 
and meals, from as little as $1,454.00 
from New York back to New York! 
Now you can enjoy this great travel 
adventure for a fraction of its usual 

cost. 


HERE’S YOUR ITINERARY: 


BOAC New York to London, cruise 
to and around Africa on beautiful 
Union-Castle Liners visiting Genoa, 
Port Said, Cairo and the Pyramids, 
Suez, Aden, Mombasa, Nairobi, 
Tanga, Zanzibar, Dar-Es-Salaam, 
Beira, Lourenco Marques, Durban, 
Pretoria, a diamond mine, Kruger 
National Park with its profusion of 
wild animals, Johannesburg, Cape 
Town, Madeira, Southampton, Lon- 
don, BOAC to New York. 

Hard to believe, isn’t it! But this mag- 
nificent Cruise uses dependable, 
world-famous facilities—BOAC, UN- 
ION-CASTLE, SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS. 

Write for literature today! Member- 
ship limited! This is your chance of 
a lifetime to see unspoiled AFRICA 
at its best on a modest travel budget. 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 


109 No. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 





ENGLISH 
SKILLS 


By J. N. HOOK 
FLORENCE C. GUILD 
ROBERT L. STEVENS 


Unmatched in teaching power, this new series for grades 9-12 


e Develops a thorough understanding of the principles of 


composition 


@ Uses color skillfully to make important principles stand out 


e Hasan abundance of exercises 


e Provides a program suited to individual needs 
Workbooks, tests, handbooks, and keys available for each book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover St., Palo Alto 








lished without statutory auth: rity, 
We, therefore, adopt the rule o the 
majority and hold that school bi irds 
cannot be held liable for ord: jary 
negligent acts.” ‘ 

The initial quotation represe \ts a 
factual situation derived from rcent 
litigation in which a teacher’s : gli- 
gence was the proximate cause of a 
student's injury, thereby rendering 
the teacher liable in tort. 

The latter decision rendered by a 
judicial tribunal disallowed recovery 
solely on the basis that suit was insti- 
tuted against a government unit, a 
school district, yet factually the ex- 
tent of negligence in the aforemen- 
tioned cases was comparable. Why, 
then, do courts permit students and 
parents to recover personal judg- 
ments against teachers yet categor- 
ically deny damages against school 
districs for similar acts of negligence? 

Tort Defined 


Establishing an acceptable defini- 
tion of a “tort” will encounter wide- 
spread disagreement and total lack 
of uniformity in its application. De- 
spite the seemingly insurmountable 
task of a satisfactory meaning there 
are three common characteristics of 
any tort action: (1) a civil wrong ex- 
cluding a breach of contract; (2) a 
judicial remedy, usually legal action 
to redress a particular wrong; and 
(3) action initiated by the injured 
party to recover compensation for 
damages to person or property. 

Some of the items usually beyond 
the scope of a tort action include 
breach of contractual obligations, 
and property rights and problems of 
federal, state, county, and municipal 
units of government. School districts 
being creatures of the state, created 
and maintained solely for the benefit 
of that agency, are included within 
the category of governmental agen- 
cies. 

The Doctrine of Nonliability 


The doctrine of nonliability rend- 
ers a state immune from tort when 
acting in a governmental capacity un- 
less consent is granted by statutory 
provisions permitting suit. Tort lia- 
bility cannot be maintained against 
school boards when acting as corpo- 
rate bodies in the absence of specific 
legislative action. 


(In the February issue the per onal 
liability of school employees will be dis 
cussed). 
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CALENDAR of coming events 2 sifu 


26—Section secretaries meeting; 


San Francisco. 
JAN JARY a | 
. § CCPT state board of manag- 10—California Association Future ™ Calitornia Education Study 
; , Council, mid-winter meeting; 
ers meeting; Sheraton-Palace Homemakers of America, state 


Los Angeles. 




















Hotel, San Francisco. executive council; Sacramento i Vian Wiiiaitien Chima. 
9--Bay Section board of directors 15-17—State board of education meet- a ee ie 
cote 7 7 . 7 sion; San Francisco. 
meéting — council (Jan. 10); ing; California School for 5 a ne ; 
; ; ; 29-31—Audio-Visual education asso- 
Burlingame. Deaf; Riverside. ciation of California, annual 
9--Bay Section committee chair- 16-17—CTA board of directors; San ; gs ; 
; state conference; Beverly 
man orientation meeting; Bur- Francisco. Hills 
lingame. 17—North Coast Section field con- 31-C nq j 
; ; 31—Central Coast board of direc- 
9—Southern Section chapter pres- ference; Stewart School, Ar- . 
tors; Alisal. 
idents workshop; Los Angeles. cata. ; 
; ; . aod ; ; : 31—Orientation of new State 
9-10—-Northern Section council 21-23—California state curriculum , 
: at Council members; San Fran- 
(Jan. 10), local presidents, commission; Coronado. ole 
classroom teachers executive 23-24—CSSAA Section conference; . 
committee, and planning com- Disneyland, Anaheim. 
mittee; Auburn. 24—Sacramento area personnel 
10—Central Section council; Visa- and guidance association; Sac- FEBRUARY 
lia. ramento. 4- 6—California state central com- 
10—Bay Section council; Berkeley. 24—Northern Section salary con- mittee on social studies; Santa 
10—CESAA North Coast Section sultants; Sacramento. Monica. 
meeting; Brookings. 24—CESAA Bay Section meeting; 6—Southern Section board of di- 
10—Southern Section council; Los Berkeley. rectors; Los Angeles. 
Angeles. 24—North Coast Section salary 6—Educational policy commis- 
10—Southern Section public rela- and school finance workshop; sion; San Francisco. 
tions workshop; Los Angeles. Redway School. (See next page) 





SOUTH 
SEA 
CRUISE 


6 Glorious Weeks 
aboard a luxury liner 
























visit Tahiti, 
New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa and 


Hawaii 


ae WEEN ALL FIRST CLASS ACCOMMODATIONS 
MATSON LINES FAMOUS S. S. MARIPOSA COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


OR a 


SUMMER SESSION AT SEA Oar mu em Ly ny 
conducted by University of Southern California sce dial papain bribe tli 
maximum of 6 graduate credits (applicable to advanced degrees and biel sieatioahies 

certification requirements) : Cu ue iS 


urriculum — Education, International Relations, Political Science, Varied entertainment programs 
Anthropology, Geography 
taff — Distinguished resident & visiting professors from USC Faculty 












FOR YOUR MOST ENCHANTING TRIP EVER... fill out the coupon call or 


A unique travel adventure offering the many pleasures of aSouthSeas« «$s NE es ania en ee ection aie ee ee aerate 
cruise combined with a distinct educational experience, this study CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION-Southern Section HUntley 2-5660 
cruise provides: 1125 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
ample time for pleasure Please check appropriate square or squares. 
opportunity for leadership training Enclosed is my check for $100 assuring me of priority in selecting room accom- 
programs planned by various Ministries of Education modations. | understand detailed information will follow. 
income tax deductions for University Requirements which reduce | am interested in the study-cruise. Please send more detailed information 
net cost of the cruise All applicants please check appropriate square below: 
* additional savings by utilizing group occupancy in deluxe | intend to register for university credits (specify 4 or 6 units) - = 
accommodations Although | intend to make the cruise, | am not interested in university credit 

















































dates departure return ee. __________ Telephone : 
San Francisco— June 21 San Francisco— August 2 = Address —__ — penile dma . 
Los Angeles —June 22 = 1am a member of CTA 

rates $1035 to $1995 (price dependent on type of room accommodation Travel loans are available from Credit Union, 


selected) plus university registration at approximately $20 per unit CTA-Southern Section 
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NEW 





EDITION 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 


1958 EDITION GRADES 3-8 


by PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 


and co-authors 


NEW facts .. . NEW illustrations... 


NEW color ... and four NEW books.® 


*Living Together Today and Yesterday 
Grade 3 


Living Together Around the World Grade 4 
Living Together in the Americas Grade 5 


*Living Together in the United States 
(alternate) Grade 5 


Living Together in the Old World 
Grade 6 or 7 


*Living Together as American Neighbors 
(alternate) Grade 6 or 7 


*Living Together as World Neighbors 
Grade 7 or 8 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Teachers Editions of every book con- 
tain annotations on text pages and in 
study sections, cross-referenced with 
bound-in manual and answer key for 
“on-the-spot” teaching help. 


Your Macmillan representatives 
in California are: 


Francis W. Shanahan _—Lester Walker 


8533 Snowden Ave. 1312 Albina Ave. 


Pacoima, Calif. | Berkeley 6, Calif. 


Carl F. Loeper 
10906 Forbes Ave. 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


111 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, California 


30 





6- 7—Southern Section midyear 
conference on good teaching; 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

7—CTA Panel on Evaluation of 
Program and Services; San 
Francisco. 

7—CESAA South Section meet- 
ing; Palm Springs. 






neal FPF 





pr xX re 


‘Oh you noticed! As o matter of fact, she is doing quite well in school 


Teaching Aids 


7—North Coast Section exe: tive 
committee; Eureka. 
7—Trinity County field c. fer. 
ence; Hayfork Schoo] Hay- 
fork. 
7-11—National Association o! Sec. 
ondary School Principal:. 43rd 
annual convention; Ph)! adel- 
phia, Pa. 
10—California Retired Te:chers 
Association, state board meet- 
ing; Los Angeles. 
12-14—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, 
annual conference; Chicago, 
Illinois. 
12-14—United Business Education 
Association, annual national 
conference; Chicago, II]. 
13-14—California Association of 
Young Homemakers, annual 
convention; Long Beach. 
14—Central Coast Section council: 
Salinas. 
14—Northern Section executive 
board; Sacramento. 
14-18S—NEA American Association of 
School Administrators, annual 
convention; Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


VIEW FROM THE MOUNTAIN, film: 22 
min.; color; $125; junior high, senior 
high, college; The American Dietetic 
Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Also available on loan 
for round-trip postage. 


The roles of food and nutrition in giving 
enjoyment, in maintaining well being, and 
in helping people back to health, are dram- 
atized. The wide choice of careers in 
dietetics is outlined. 

PEACE OF MIND. film: 24 min.; color; 
free loan; Photo & Sound Co., 116 Na- 
toma St., San Francisco 5. 

How did the idea of insurance evolve? 
This film traces the story back to the days 
of Marco Polo, who, according to legend, 
first learned of insurance from the Chinese. 
It shows practices on to the Rialto of an- 
cient Venice, in 17th century English cof- 
fee houses, and covers insurance in America 
today. 

CROWDED OUT, film: 29 min. sound- 
color $170, B&W $75; civic associations, 
clubs, societies, business and professional 
groups; Division of Press and Radio Re- 
lations, National Education Association, 


1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 

D.C. 

The story of what happens to children 
and teachers when schools are over- 
crowded, as discovered by an investigating 
mother of one of the children. Film is avail- 
able on loan from CTA. 

RESCUE PARTY. film: 29 min.; B&W 
$120; for Civil Defense personnel and 
for volunteer groups or individuals who 
participate in rescue work. 

Effects of disasters will be lessened if met 
by people organized, trained and prepared. 
This film demonstrates, at the scene of an 
explosion, how a systematic search is or- 
ganized by a trained rescue party to locate 
and extricate all victims trapped under fal- 
len debris. 

INFLATION. film: 21 min.; B&W $120, 
Color $240; high school; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 7250 MacArthur 
Blvd., Oakland, or 5625 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood. 

This film is well done—the human. inter- 
est, home-town approach is goo. The 
points were well presented and we! sum- 
marized. A good film to accompany lass- 
room work on inflation. 
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OPER 1 AND BALLET STORIES. Series 
of «olor filmstrips (6 for $28.50) with 
records (six 12-inch, 33% r.p.m. for $21); 
eles. entary, upper elementary, high 
sch: 1; Jam Handy Organization; Photo 
& S und Co., 116 Natoma St., San Fran- 
cise. 5. 

Presents Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” “The 

Meistc singers”; Delibes’ Coppelia ballet, 


Mozait’s “The Magic Flute,” Verdi’s 
“sida,” and Rossini’s “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” through significant scenes from the 
stories. One side of the records contains 


narration of the caption of each illustration, 
followed by thematic music. The reverse 
side gives the orchestral rendition of prin- 
cipal arias. In Coppelia, the complete ballet 
music is played. 


CHEMICAL CHANGE. film: 12 min.; 
color $140, B&W $70; elementary; 
Young-America; Photo & Sound Co., 116 
Natoma St., San Francisco 5. 


Helps students to understand the chem- 
ical changes constantly occurring all around 
us. Explains the effects of chemical change. 
A wide variety of examples affecting our 
everyday life are shown. A final sequence 
deals with acids and bases, showing the 
litmus paper tests used by the chemist. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A CORE PRO- 
GRAM. film: 20 min.; B&W $100 (for 
rental consult your nearest film library); 
to use with pre-service groups, in-service 
groups, parent and lay groups; Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 525 W. 120 St., New 
York 27, N. Y. 


This film is designed to explain to pros- 
pective teachers, teachers in service, and 
interested laymen some distinguishing 
characteristics of the core program at the 
junior and senior high school levels. The 
observer gets a clear impression of what 
the core is and how it functions, illustrated 
by glimpses of a real core class at work on 
an actual unit, indicating that it is only 
part of the total educational program. 


POLYNESIAN CULTURE. film: 21 min.; 
color; upper elementary; secondary and 
college; Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 
Bresee Ave., Pasadena. 


The basic pattern of an ancient way of 
life as it still exists in the villages of Amer- 
ican Samoa, is shown in this story of a 
people of the Pacific, a region of increasing 
importance in the modern world. The Sa- 
moans are shown as a self-sufficient people 
utilizing the products of their isolated is- 
land world to meet their daily needs. 


MAKING SENSE WITH OUTLINES. 
flm: 11 min., B&W $55, color $100; in- 
termediate, junior high; Coronet; Craig 
Corporation, 215 Littlefield Rd., South 
San Francisco. 

A planned visit to a fruit, farm led a class 
‘0 organize their questions in outline form. 
Reasons for a breakdown of the subject 
matter into major topics and sub-topics 
with proper lettering and punctuation are 
emphasized. The outline led to greater en- 
loymen: of the field trip and later to or- 


a other subjects of interest to the 
Class, 
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GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


sponsored by 
University of Arizona 
in co-operation with professors from 
Stanford University 
University of California 
and Guadalajara, Mexico 


This six-weeks program (June 29- 
Aug. 7) offers courses in art, folklore, 
geography, history, language, and 
literature. $233 covers tuition, board 
& room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box 
K, Stanford University, Calif. 


AROUND THE WORLD « *2995 
60 DAY ALL EXPENSE AIR CRUISE 


AIR CONDITIONED FIRST CLASS & DELUXE HOTELS 
y PRIVATE CAR AND 
n DELUXE COACH SIGHTSEEING 
CONDUCTOR DR. DON CASTLEBERRY, 
S mS F. STATE (6 UNITS CREDIT OPT.) 
Departing June 19 from San Francisco 


HONOLULU « JAPAN ¢ HONGKONG « SAIGON 
ANGKOR WAT+BANGKOKe SINGAPORE*CEYLON 
INDIA> TEHERANe ISRAEL e TURKEY ¢ GREECE 


Special features: Week tour Ceylon, Southern India, 
Ellora & Ajanta Caves, Kashmir, 5 days Israel. Tour ends 
Rome with opportunity for independent travel in Europe. 


STOP TOURS 


2123 Addison Street ° Berkeley, California 





“Weleome, Alaska’ 


With 49th State at hand, here’s timely idea adaptable . 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. ate 2 


After social science study of Alaska or 
an Alaskan project in any of its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona‘‘Welcome, Alaska’”’ party,'‘TV”’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 
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This Alaskan map big aid- 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢. 
Nothing comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes. 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 
lesson-helps and project by 
the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 
of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 
and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Bor 9165, 
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Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 
oa 


you alittle lift and relieve tension. Try it. 





The delicious, long-lasting flavor 
and smooth, natural chewing of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 






































































Is Positive PROOF YH, Con 


fe Save 


on America’s Greatest 


HIGH-POTENCY 


VITAMIN -MI 


No Vitamin Product Anywhere... 
AND WE MEAN ANYWHERE... 


Even Comes Close to this 
Tremendous Value! 


Try FRESHLY-PACKED, Guaranteed- 
Potency OPTIMS today, at a cost of 
only 2.75—not for the usual 30-day 
supply—but for a complete 100-DAY 
SUPPLY—one a day gives you the 


massive potencies shown at the right! 
If you are taking vitamins, get out the pack- 
age of the product you are now using... 
whether it’s one of the so-called ‘‘money-sav- 
ing’ direct-by-mail formulas, or one of the 
exorbitantly-priced ‘‘fancy’’ brands. Compare 
the ingredients with the all-inclusive OPTIMS 
Formula at the right and see how much MORE 
you get for so much LESS money! 

Here are 42 nutritional factors in the highest 
potencies ever combined in a single easy-to- 
take capsule . . . at the lowest price ever of- 
fered to the American public! Heretofore this 
type of formula has been very expensive but 
Vitamin-Quota now makes it available at a 
price within reach of all. 


Compare the Potencies! 
Get Absolute Proof 
You can SAVE MONEY! 


Compare the OPTIMS Formula with any 
vitamin products you have ever used. Stop 
buying blindly! Read the label! Keep in mind 
that potency is the one factor that determines 
value, and you'll get quick proof that you can 
really SAVE MONEY NOW and that there 
is actually no vitamin supplement anywhere 
near this tremendous value! So begin to cut 
your VITAMIN COST NOW! 


BUY IN CONFIDENCE 
THE DOCTORS’ WAY! 


For over 35 years Doctors, Hospitals and over 
2,250,000 families coast-to-coast, have cut 
their vitamin costs up to 60% the easy, eco- 


nomical Vitamin-Quota di- 
ACT NOW rect-to-home way! All or- 


ders are supervised by 
Qualified Pharmacists. Your 
money back if not com- 


pletely satisfied! 


100 CAPSULES, 2.75 
250 CAPSULES, 6.25 
500 CAPSULES, $11.75 
1000 CAPSULES, $22.00 


Buy the Larger Sizes for 
Even Greater Savings! 


MONEY 












OPTIMS NUTRITIVE 
SUPPLIES FACTORS 


in a single Capsule! 


21 VITAMIN ELEMENTS © 


including 5 megs. of the amazing “RED” 
Vitamin B)2, together with the Intrinsic 
Factor Concentrate, Folic Acid and other 
stimulants for the growth of 


RED BLOOD Cells.... 


12 ESSENTIAL MINERALS 
5 AMINO ACIDS 


All in a natural base of Brewer's Yeast, Liver, 
Soy Bean Lecithin and Rose Hips. 


Each OPTIMS Capsule Contains: 


21 VITAMINS 12 MINERALS 
Vitamin A = 15,000 Units tron 30 Me. 
Vitamin D 1,500 Units lodine 0.1 Mg. 
Vitamin E = 5 Int’! Units 
Vitamin B-t 10 Mg. see ll ~ 
Vitamin B-2 5 Mg. 
Niacinamide 40 Mg. Magnesium 5 Me. 
Vitamin C 100 Mg. Copper 1 Me. 
Vitamin B-6 0.5 Mg. Potassium i Mg. 
Folie Acid 0.25 Mg. Manganese 1 Me. 
Vitamin K 0.1 Mg. Zine 0.5 Mg. 
a B-12 5 Meg. Molybdenum 0.1 Mg. 

oline 35 Mg. 
Inositol 20 Mg. Cobalt 0.04 Mg. 
Rutin 10 Mg. Nickel 0.04 Mg. 
Paba 10 Mg. 
Lemon Bioflavonoid 

Complex 10 Mg. 5 AMINO ACIDS 
— cae di-Methionine 20 Mg. 
Hesperidin 200 Meg. Glutamie Acid 20 Mg. 
Linoleie Acid 5M.  ‘'-Lysine 10 Mg. 
Intrinsic Factor Cone. Nucleic Acid 10 Mg. 

1/50 U.S.P. Unit Betaine 5 Mg. 


In A Natural Base Containing: 


Brewer's Yeast 10 Mg. Soy Bean Lecithin 10 Mg. 
Liver Desiceated 10 Mg. Rose Hips Extract 10 Mg. 





OPTIMS ARE SOLD ONLY AT THE ADDRESS BELOW. Oraer C.O.D or save all charges 
by sending check or money order. We pay all postage. Money back if not satisfied. 


sm am. VITAMIN-QUOTA 3205 


Prescription Specialists and one of the world’s 


Depi. L-314, 1125 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Sales in Calif. add 4% to total of order. 


largest distributors of vitamins. 








ANIMALS OF ALASKA. film: 11 ain, 
color $95; lower elementary ¢. ides 
through adult groups; Northern © ‘ms, 
1947-14 Ave., North, Seattle 2, V\ .sh, 
Fifteen different animals of Alas! are 

shown, with eating, hibernating, and ther 

habits. More than 12 years of pains’ \king 
photography, chiefly by Cecil E. } iode, 
who has supplied film to Disney and >ther 

Hollywood producers, was required f + this 


film. 


THE WAY WE LIVE: MAKING A LIv. 
ING AROUND THE WORLD. Series of 
six new 20-minute films; primary; B&W, 
$110 each; United World, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 

These six new films are geared to pri- 
mary grades curricula, though it is believed 
that intermediate and upper grades cn use 
the series for comparative studies of the 
work-a-day world around the globe. Indi- 
vidual titles: Trade and Transportation; 
Farming in North and South America: 
Farming in Europe and Asia; Animal Rais- 
ing, Hunting and Fishing; Forestry; Min- 
ing. Comparisons in different parts of the 
world make this series of real interest. 


POLICEMAN WALT LEARNS HIS JOB. 
film: 11 min.; B&W $55, color $110; pri- 
mary, intermediate; Film Associates of 
California, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25. 

Policeman Walt’s training begins the day 
the Chief of Police swears him in as a po- 
liceman. He studies his lessons in class, 
learns how to protect himself and others, 
is taught what a detective does to solve 
crimes. When Policeman Walt goes on pa- 
trol by himself and takes care of an acci- 
dent, he knows that he has passed his first 
test as a good police officer. 





THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICU- 
LUM. The Year Book of Education 1958. 
Joint Editors: George Z. F. Bereday and 
Joseph A. Lauwerys. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
1958. xv + 544 pp. 

From the primitive nomadic customs 
(curriculum?) of the Danakils of Ethiopia 
to the three-track, closed circuit TV pro- 
grams in Evanston high school, U.S.A., this 
book gamutizes the curriculum. Fifty in- 
digenous contributor-authors guide us not 
only over the familiar educational terrain 
of England, Italy, France, Germany. Can- 
ada, and the United States, but also escort 
us behind the curriculum curtain into Cey- 
lon, the Philippines, Israel, Ghana, Yugo- 
slavia, Australia, Japan, Ethiopia, th: Ani- 
mist Societies, the Netherlands, ‘outh 
Africa, “New China,” and the USSR 

For what purpose? So as “to bring «bout 
a convergence of views, or at least more 


understanding and perspective amon  pr0- 
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What Every 
Teacher Should 
Know About 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


Wit!. the flannel board the teacher presents 
vivic. meaningful association pictures to 
the «lass. Sharply graphic, tangible felt 
forms adhere to the flannel board's high 
nap surface without glue or tacks. They 
can be removed, replaced and rearranged 
quickly by teacher or pupil. Of course, 
the durable felt cut-outs can be reused 
term after term. 


Advantages of flannel board teaching are 
many —the felt cut-outs are appealing 
easily-recognized symbols big, bright 


and colorful. Students respond to the 
lesson with almost magnetic attention to 
the subject matter Even “slow learners” 
advance more rapidly. For the whole class, 
retention is extremely high Often the 
lesson can take the form of a game—and 
learning becomes fun 


Instructo cut-outs are supplied as sets 
for teaching arithmetic, language arts, 
geography, science, music, and for story: 
telling. Over fifty sets are available for all 
grade levels at prices starting at fifty cents. 


Parts of 

three cut- out sets shown in use. 
Combined cost of all three sets — 
over 100 cut-outs in all — only $3.10 


Instructo Flannel Boards come in a choice 
of four sizes—from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 
48 inches. The long wearing flannel sur- 
face is specially selected “eye-ease” green. 
The handsome finished oak frame is sturdy 
and harmonizes with classroom decor. Ar- 
ranged to hang or stand free on “Tilt- 
Rite Stand.” Prices begin at a low $3.25. 


We'd like to give you this 
20-page booklet describing 
the flannel board’s uses, 
and showing cut-out sets 
designed to aid the 
teacher in dozens of 
subjects. Write for 
your free copy 

today. 


" SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALERS 


feta 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. 5C 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 
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fessional workers in education in many 
parts of the world” and “to study the mani- 
fold ways in which the curriculum at the 
secondary or middle stage of education is 
organized and developed in different cul- 
tures and national settings.” The selections 
introduce us to “the forces which shape 
it... novel trends... promising curriculum 
practices . . . but with the focus on the 
usual rather than the unusual.” 

Purpose, scope and variety are exempli- 
fied by such factually fascinating examples 
as Edgar Dale’s “Impact of the New Median 
on the Secondary School Curriculum,” Alex- 
ander Dushkin’s “The Education of Adoles- 
cents in Israel,” W. B. Wall’s “Curriculum 
and the Promotion of ‘Mental Health,’” 
Katherine Whiteside Taylor’s “How Parents 
Contribute to Curriculum-Making in the 
United States,” and B. Esipov’s “The Prob- 
lems ot Curricula in Secondary Schools in 
the USSR.” 

Despite an attempt at categorizing the 
book into sections—Tradition and the Cur- 
riculum, Stated Aims and Objectives, the 
Curriculum in the Educational Pattern, The 
Influence of Social Circumstances, Theories 
of Education and Curriculum Reform—the 
Year Book is loose and somewhat laby- 
rinthine, not too frequently concentrating 
upon its initial thesis that of all educational 
institutions the curriculum is the most con- 
servative and resistant to change because 
of the role in transmitting a society’s history 
and culture. A chapter summary might have 
served to link, if not integrate, the signifi- 
cant aspects appearing within the diverse 
context. 

Actually, the book is a country-by-coun- 
try series of curriculum case studies assev- 
erating sectional theses; as, for example, 
“The Influence of Social Circumstance” 
means that local control and loyalty affect 
the curriculum in Yugoslavia, sports are 
the mainspring in Australia, class structure 
and parents are determinants in the United 
States. 

To our contemporary curriculum critics: 
Prophets need perspective! Be they Con- 
scientious Conants or Buster Bestor and 
His Basic Boys, this type of book on com- 
parative education is recommended read- 
ing. We aren’t the only ones with curricu- 
lum complaints! 

—TED GORDON 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE LABORATO- 
RIES IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
by Marjorie C. Johnston and Catherine 
C. Seerley, Washington, D.C., U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, 1958, 86 pp., U.S. 
Govt. Ptng. Off., 35c. 

Just off the press is this timely discussion 
for those Journal readers who have special 
interest in the statewide FLES programs 
(as described in this issue). 

Written by foreign language specialists 
in the U.S. Office of Education, this illus- 
trated booklet draws on nation-wide surveys 
to describe successful and practical labora- 
tories in foreign languages. 

Purposes, organization, equipment and 
costs, materials and techniques are de- 
scribed in adequate detail. The appendix 


lists four California high schools now using 


laboratories in from one to four languages: 
Alhambra, Cubberly at Palo Alto, Ramona 
(Continued to page 35) 


Handsome new 64- 


page crafts catalog 
of over 30 crafts, 
yours for the asking. 
Write for it. 


Regularly - published 
12-page magazine of 
information and _ in- 
struction. Write for 
free copy. 


Six craft movies for 
showings free to 
groups and institu- 
tions. Write for 
more information. 


Free craft instruction at our store and at 
Craft Clinics held periodically for craft teach- 
ers. Free craft demonstrations given upon 
request. 


Write: 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS C0. 


DEPT. TM 2429 W. Manchester Bivd. 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS C0. 


DEPT. TM 1110 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


He 


Pre-printed 
7“ CARBON 
‘ MASTERS 


117 TITLES 


gor any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


available in all subjects in Grades 1 to 9 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


e 
Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 


@ READING READINESS 
@ KINDERGARTEN 

@ GRADE 1 

@ GRADE 2 

@ GRADE 3 


@ GRADE 4 
@ GRADE 5 
@ GRADE 6 
@ JUNIOR HIGH 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS, Inc. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 



















2 FABULOUS 


SUMMER 


Howard Tours 
l 


TO UNIVERSITY OF 


HAWAII 
Te, 


MOST OF TOUR 
TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


Howard Tour is original study and 
fun program to Hawaii. Tour price 
includes roundtrip transportation 
between Hawaii and West Coast, 
apartment residence at Waikiki hotel, 
plus extensive schedule of parties, 
dinners, entertainment, specialty 
shows, sightseeing, beach sports, plus 
ail necessary tour services. Steamship 
travel available at adjusted tour rates. 


2 
EUROPE 


59 days for only $1549 


Above average in quality 
Steamship Round-Trip 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Designed for discriminating adults 
who want roundtrip steamship travel, 
plus all hotel rooms with private bath 
at first class and other top quality 
hotels. Itinerary is most extensive and 
includes three daily meals through- 
out, a wide variety of social events, 
entertainment, and dining at world 
famous places, plus all necessary 
services. No teacher can afford to 
join any other European tour with- 
out first appraising the extra values 
of the Howard Tour in detail. 


APPLY: 


HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 


578 Grand Avenue 
Oakland 10, California 
(Tel. — TE 6-1707) 





é, : 
--- Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 


away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-4 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Why A Calendar Membership Year? 


CTA members given cogent reasons why 
Association dues are not collected 


N A NUMBER of field confer- 

erences this past fall the ques- 
tions were asked: “Why does the 
CTA run its membership year on a 
calendar basis instead of the school 
year? Why are they collecting dues 
in October for a membership that 
does not begin until January Ist?” 
On an occasion or two the inquiries 
seemed to be put almost angrily. 
Under these circumstances, an ex- 
planation may be in order. 


The calendar-year rather than 
school-year membership is a part of 
both the Association By-Laws and 
the Articles of Incorporation, and 
has been in practice for many years. 
The reason for this policy, as it is 
recollected by those long associated 
with CTA staff, is mainly the matter 
of continuity of membership. This is 
particularly significant with respect 
to the mailing of the CTA Journal. 

This benefit will be more obvious 
if the manner of collecting dues is 
reviewed. Until very recently, with 
the advent of dues deduction, the 
great bulk of membership collections 
has been carried on by individual 
building collectors. The size of the 
State and the division of CTA into 
six Sections does introduce some de- 
lay into the receipt of membership 
dues at the State office. 

The local collector must make out 
receipt forms, care and account for 
money to the Section offices, which 
in turn must process memberships 
and separate NEA dues. When it is 
remembered that this business is 
done on personal time by teachers 
who still have to carry on their daily 
classwork, it should not be surprising 
that several weeks may elapse before 
dues money is forwarded to the Sec- 
tion and State offices. 


If this very essential business were 
attempted near the beginning of the 
summer vacation, it can be easily 
imagined what additional risks 
would be introduced into getting the 
job done. It is a safe guess that most 
of the detail would be seriously 
hindered by the summer scattering 
of teachers, or it would simply be 


to cover school year only, 


put off until the reopening of school, 
To have magazine subscriptions stop 
at the end of May and not resume 
until the collections came in at the 
end of summer would complicate the 
work of the Journal mailing service, 
As it is now the ordinary change of 
addresses of members, following the 
September opening of school, re- 
quires making over 8,000 new ad- 
dressograph plates. If this problem 
were coupled with a summertime 
membership accounting tangle, the 
Journal mailing would constitute a 
real headache during several fall 
months. 


Then some thought should be 
given the psychological practicality 
of making membership collections at 
the end of the school year. It is not 
a good time to be collecting. The 
year has come to a finish; it is nota 
time of thinking of renewing mem- 
berships. Thousands of teachers are 
making summer plans for spending 
money on vacation or further educa- 
tion. Most teachers are reluctant to 
take on added work to tap their 
energies; the closing of school ac- 
counts and records is task enough. 
There is a real professional let-down 
in a number of observable ways. 


The fall collection of dues catches 
the teacher on the rebound from his 
vacation. He may be expected to 
have renewed his professional vital- 
ity and enthusiasm. He is back at his 
regular address or has established a 
new one, so that his membership can 
be tied to this without need for his 
sending in a correction that would 
have to follow a different address 
given in a May or June drive. CTA 
has not lost touch with him over the 
summer period. 

Which would be the best fall 
month? Keeping in mind the lag in 
membership processing, it appears 
that October is the logical month for 
membership campaigning. This 
month avoids November property 
tax bills and the customary planning 
for Christmas spending. In districts 


(Continued to page 43) 
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Convent at Alhambra, and Santa Monica. 
Ninetcen colleges in this state are using 
langu ige laboratory methods and tech- 
niques. 

Th: word “laboratory” in the sense used 
here will range from use of a single tape 
recorcier to facilities which may include li- 
prarics of recordings and records, isolation 
booths, amplifiers, projectors, and newly- 
developed electronic equipment. J.W.M. 


Language Training Aids has announced 
a new, 30-page catalog of realia for foreign 
language teaching. Thirty-nine different 
languages are listed including recorded ma- 
terials and texts for teaching English as a 
foreign language. The listings include 
phonograph recordings, tape recordings, 
slides, filmstrips and flashcards. Included 
in the catalog is a section containing equip- 
ment for large language laboratories and 
inexpensive equipment to set up a small 
laboratory in the classroom. Instructors and 
libraries can obtain a free copy by writing 
to Language Training Aids, Language Cen- 
ter, Boyds, Maryland. 


Notes in the Margin 


Geometry Can Be Fun says Louis Grant 
Brandes in his latest book of supplemental 
material for the mathematics class. The 
book includes contributions from both stu- 
dents and teachers, and is intended to keep 
young people in grades seven through 
twelve interested in mathematics. Paper- 
back, 8%”x10%4” format, 250 pages. $2.50 
net school price from J. Weston Walch, 
Publisher, Box 1075, Portland, Maine. 

Biology teacher William S. Green, had 
so many inquiries from interested teachers 
on his “B G Biology Wheel Packet” after 
it was mentioned in an NSTA publication, 
that he started to make them up for sale. 
The wheels are visual aids to be used with 
study sheets in exercises to develop the stu- 
dent’s skill in making analyses and sound 
generalizations, but are still in the experi- 
mental and testing stage. If you want to 
try a packet, you can get one from Mr. 
Green for 50c, at 1133 Hudson Street, Den- 
ver 20, Colorado. 

Psychotechnics, Inc., specializing in 
training aids for industry and education, 
has published a Handbook for Instructors in 
Developmental Reading in Secondary School 
and College. The manual was produced by 
Dr. George B. Schick of Purdue and Mrs. 
Helen Frick of the Indianapolis Public 
Schools, under the direction of Dr. Russell 
Cosper of Purdue. Plastic bound, 7 x 10, 
$5, from Psychotechnics at 105 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3. 

Philadelphia junior high school consult- 
ing teachers have prepared a pamphlet in- 
tended to help beginning teachers do a 
better planning job. It points out habits that 
may need correcting, and recommended 
techniques. A consulting teachers will use 
this material to good advantage in her work 
with beginning teachers. May be ordered 
at 50c a copy from business manager, school 
district of Philadelphia, Parkway at 2lst, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Ask for “Choosing 
Appropriate Techniques.” 
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AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in whatever corner 
of the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and it even covers Mexico and Cuba as well). 

Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska to Mexico. Whether 
you re visiting New England or California, Florida or the National Parks, the Great 
Lakes, the Mississippi, the East, the South or the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., 
it tells you road by road the scenic way to go and it always directs you to the important 


sights along the way and in the cities. 


In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washington or New Orleans, the Black Hills or Mont- 
real, America by Car takes the guesswork out of travel. Of course it names hundreds 
upon hundreds of recommended places to eat and stay. 

America is so big, you can easily overlook or forget important sights or make many 
a wrong turn. So get America by Car, the book that makes sure you'll see everything of 


consequence and always travel right. 


America by Car is fully 170,000 words in length (as big as three ordinary-sized 
books). But it costs only $2.50, while it helps you see any part of America as you’ve 
probably never before explored this part of the world. 


Will your next vacation really 
be something to talk about? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, 
and exciting vacation is to learn the hundreds of 
things you can do and the places you can visit on 
the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known 
Globetrotters Club, tells you that in his book 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the 
man who has spent a lifetime searching for the 
ways to get more for your money in vacations and 
travel. 

In his big book, you learn 

—about one cost summer paradises, farm vaca- 
tions on far-off islands, on boats drifting down 
lazy streams while you fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under 
palm and eucalyptus trees, in government sub- 
sidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along 
rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, 
do, and how to save at national parks and in the 
cities most Americans want to visit. 

—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat va- 
cations in the North Woods, fantastically low 
cost mountain vacations, the unknown vacation 
wonderlands almost at your front door. 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real 

vacation bargains in all America, from Maine to 

California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no 

time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to 

enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and 
exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many 
things you can do within your budget and how to 
get more for your money (if you travel by car, he 

— how most auto parties can save $6 to $7 a 

day). 

You can’t help but learn something that is just 
meant for you. Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoe- 
string costs only $1. To make sure your next vaca- 
tion will be something to talk about, get the facts 
now. 


‘0 TRAVEL 


WITHOUT BEING RICH 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money 
in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1,000 
on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos 
Aires, or you can get there for $132 in fares via 
bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Panama, 
Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5,000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world or under $1,000 via connecting 
steamers. You can island-hop around the West 
Indies via plane for several hundred dollars—or 
see the islands more leisurely by motor schooner 
for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on 
earth you can’t reach for less if you know ALL 
the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club 
and America’s top expert on low-cost travel, has 
gathered into one handy book dozens upon dozens 
of specific travel routings to all parts of the world 
—Mexico, the West Indies, South America, Europe, 
Africa, the Far East, Australia, the South Seas, 
etc.—so that you can see more at prices you can 
afford by combining freighter, liner, rail, bus, 
plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can 
travel now—that you don’t have to wait for some 
far-off day when you’ve saved much more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel 
Without Being Rich, the one book in all the world 
that really tells you how to travel far on little 
money. Money back, of course, if not satisfied. For 
your copy, fill out coupon now. 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort 
you can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio 
and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either 
New York or California to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. 
In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your 
means. 


And what accommodations you get; large rooms 
with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, 
lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a 
round-the-world cruise can be yours for as little 
as $250—$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, South America; two- or three-week vaca- 
tions up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find 
it listed in “Travel Routes Around the World.” 
This is the book that names the lines, tells where 
they go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of trav- 
elers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors 
and travel writers say “To learn how to travel for 
as little as youn’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.’ ” 


It’s yours for just $1 and the new big 136-page 
edition includes practically every passenger-carry- 
ing service starting from or going to New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
South America, England, France, Africa, the In- 
dies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section called How to See the 
World at Low Cost plus pages and pages of maps. 


A big $1 worth especially as it can open the 


wav to more travel than you ever thought possible. 
For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


eee 
5 Mail to 
§ HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 77 King St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed §.. (cash, check, 
or money order). Please send me the books 
checked below. You will refund my money if 
1 I am not satisfied. 
America by Car, $2.50 
How to Travel Without Being Rich, $1.50 
Travel Routes Around the World. $1.00 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1.00 
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CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 134” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only one 
color & size per set. Reusable adhesive $1/pack. 
Order by mail or write for free samples. C.0.D. is 
o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 23 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es = 
Yes, now you can destroy unwanted hair 
PERMANENTLY, right in the privacy 
Bot your home! Mahler is 
§NOTa depilatory! 


can use the Mahler safely 
and efficiently. Send 5c today for 
important new booklet ‘New Radiant Beauty” 

MAHLER’S, INC. Dept. 3A9 PROVIDENCE 15, R.I. 















CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 


GREEENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten:MR. ISENHOWER, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 





HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 


secondary schools. 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 


readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 


down 
down 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 


use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 


news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 


rea 
Ay RL 
au 


their rivers, settlers, goldminers, ren 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 


ability level C. 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 16 
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Theme of the December issue of Int. - om, 
the New York City junior high schoo! jyb- 
lication, is “Developing Talent.” This ittle 
publication is now in its third year. F \ture 
subjects to be covered include stren:: '\en- 
ing the basic skills, promoting citizc: ship 
and building school morale. 

Frank H. Bowles, president of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, has writ. 
ten a guide on the problems facing t: {ay’s 
college-bound youth. Topics covere:! jn- 
clude tests and testing, choosing amon» col- 
leges, financing college, and who goes to 
college and why? The book is notable not 
only for its concise content, but for its 
production on tinted paper in ink selected 
to make reading easy on the eyes. Hard- 
cover, 157 pages, $2.95, from E. P. Dutton 
and Co., New York. 

Science Explores Our World, mentioned in 
this November column, is available to any 
teacher of science in grades seven through 
twelve. Director C. L. McKelvie asks that 
this be made clear, since the November 
item could have been interpreted to mean 
that it was available only to subscribers of 
“Current Science and Aviation.” 

Two hundred oustanding science books 
for children of all ages are listed and fully 
annotated in a new booklet entitled “Grow- 
ing Up with Science Books.” The list was 
compiled with the help of Julius Schwartz, 
consultant in science, Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, New York, and Herman Schnei- 
der, lecturer in children’s literature at the 
College of the City of New York. Booklets 
are 10c from R. R. Bowker Company, 62 
W. 45th Street, New York 36, or in quanti- 
ties of 100 for $3.35. 

Study of coins a class project? Then send 
for the Coin Collectors’ Guide, which con- 
tains a short history of coin and_ paper 
money with many interesting factual side- 
lights, as well as topics such as how to 
start coin collecting, what to collect, what 
mint marks are and where to find them—in 
fact, all you need to start a new and fascina- 
ting hobby, Paperback, $1.50, from Pioneer 
Press, Harriman, Tennessee. 

American Heritage Publishing Co., 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, has just pub- 
lished The American Heritage Book of the 
Revolution. Six researchers, writers and art- 
ists spent 15 months on just the pictorial 
and factual research. Text is by two inde- 
pendent authors, Bruce Lancaster and Dr. 
J. H. Plumb. American Heritage editor 
Bruce Catton wrote the introduction. Revo- 
lution is an original work throughout, not 
compiled from articles or illustrations used 
in the hardcover bi-monthly American Her- 
itage. Regular edition is $12.50, de luxe 
boxed edition, $14.50. 

—V. L. T. 


Latest NEA publications include: 

—A Scholar's Devil Theory, is an excel- 
lent, well-documented answer to Arthur 
Bestor’s charge that intellectual training 
is no longer provided in the high schools. 
Written by Dr. Harold C. Hand of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (same institution which 
retains Bestor), this 20-page booklet crigi- 
nally appeared as an article in The High 
School Journal, University of North Carolina 
Press. For good background on the <on- 
stant controversy, this is must reading. ‘ )b- 
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BE A BETTER TEACHER 
Use Instructional Materials 
Catal .g lists farm products, ores, rocks, 
shells woods, seashells, science kits for 
each rade, arithmetic devices, and other 
tangi le items. 
PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 


RARE MUSEUM SPECIMENS 


Dinosaur Reptile teeth, 3 for $1 (50 million 
years old) perfect and polished. African Con- 
golese arrowheads, 6 for $1, perfect and 
cleaned. Indian arrowheads (Southwest) 3 for 
$1. All three offers to one address, $2 postpaid. 


CLEO HOUSE 
Box 514, Westwood, New Jersey 


Polar Flight to Europe 


Visit the most unusual places, as well as the 
famous highlights. 
Enjoy the finest entertainment at all of 
the great festivals. 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS—EXCELLENT MEALS! 
64 days—$1755 from west coast 
6 additional days for Sweden & Norway 
DREWES TOURS 
10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


















TRAVEL RIGHT 


Check choice and mail today (Cc) 

1. Custom made courier assisted —Europe [1] 

2. Collegiate Tours to—Europe [) U.S.A. 

3. Origins of New England Tour June 22-July 3 0 
“A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
Book early—This Tour sold out last four years. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 77,Newbury 5 





REALLY SEE EUROPE 


... im my personally guided 7th 
Annual Tour. Festivals, Sights, 
Interpretation, in comfort, with 
friends. 8 countries plus Berlin. 
Russia opt. 6 units grad. study 
available. 44 days abroad, $995. 
Send for ‘‘Folder CT’. 

DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 

San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-CT. California 


EVROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 

to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the 

young in spirit who want to be accompanied but not 

herded around. Also shorter trips: $685-$1,340. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 























"NEW LOOK” IN TRAVEL 


Completely new kind of travel, flexible itineraries 
covering all EUROPE, educational projects, later 
return, if desired. Spec. extensions to Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia, Near & Middle East. Grand Tour of 
Central Europe for only $898 via AIR FRANCE 
from N. Y. Leaves West Coast June 14 and 28. 


DR. BERG’S EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO EUROPE 


Saint Mary's College, California 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
Really see EUROPE on my 


annual comprehensive tour 
For 70 wonderful days enjoy the historic, scenic, and 
culturc’ highlights of Europe, visiting 17 countries in 
fase coi comfort with all details planned for you. 


$159% by Air — June 21 to Aug. 29 


“ester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
407. Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 56, Calif. 
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tain reprint from NEA Defense Commis- 
sion. 

—Financing Professional Salaries for Pro- 
fessional Teachers, produced by NEA’s com- 
mittee on tax education and school finance. 
Copies from NEA at 10 for $1 or 100 for 
$7.50. 

—Can Our Schools Get By With Less?, 
a critical review of the much-publicized 
Roger A. Freeman School Needs in the Dec- 
ade Ahead. Prepared by NEA Research Di- 
vision, it calls attention to unsupported 
evidence and omissions of important facts 
and figures in the Freeman book. Single 
copies free, 25c each on quantity order, 
varying discounts. 

The following are new publications from 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. To be ordered from the Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

—Statistics of Higher Education: 1955-56. 
60c. 

—Block-Time Classes and the Core Pro- 
gram in the Junior High School. 35c. 

—Homemaking Education Programs for 
Adults. 25c. 

—The 2-Year Community College. 20c. 

—Management Training for Small Busi- 
nesses. 25c. 

—V ocational-Technical Education for 
American Industry. 25c. 

—School Plant Courses. 25c. 


BLUE CROSS 


Why Are Hospital 
Costs Going Up? 


Suggest ways to keep 
rates down on CTA 
hospitalization plan 


Since 1946 hospital costs have gone 
up 258 percent. A hospital case that 
cost $172.92 in 1946 would at today’s 
prices cost $619.05. 

Why have hospital costs risen so 
dramatically in the past twelve 
years? Inflation is a major factor. Un- 
til the end of World War II, wage 
and price controls held costs down to 
a stable level. In 1946, however, these 
controls were removed and hospital 
costs began to spiral until they are 
now at an all-time high. Hospital 
costs have climbed at a faster rate 
than the cost-of-living and salary and 
wage scales in industry. 

Hospital salaries lagged behind 
those in industry. However, hospitals 
found that shorter working hours 
and higher salaries had to be pro- 
vided if they were to compete with 
industry for competent personnel. 
The 40-hour work week meant that 





ROCKETS: 


PRINCIPLES AND SAFETY 


elementary-junior high film 
new release 


SATELLITES: 
STEPPING STONES TO SPACE 


elementary-junior high film 
new release 


FILM ASSOCIATES |; 
OF CALIFORNIA LEZ 


10520 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 








EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for our 1959 
Economy program. 























With trans-Altantic steamship passage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 

tries; dep. June 3, June 10, July 3 $1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 coun- 

tries; dep. June 10, June 29...... $1025 


With trans-Atlantic air passage: 


GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 62 days, 17 
countries; dep. June 12, 19, 26 

STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 20, June 27. . .$1095 


Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all itineraries. 


$1337 


Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent 
hotels and meals; sightseeing and entertain- 
ment; prices absolutely inclusive. Tours ex- 
pertly conducted throughout. 


anization 


yy SY 
- Org 
A ccceninanilee » 0. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA __} 


EUROPE 
$898. 


12 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL on MAY 26th, 


JUNE 16th, JULY 7th and 28th. European Grand 
Tour visiting Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED . _ . in- 
cludes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First 
Class hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, First Class 
transportation in Europe, transfers, and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET NO 48 


clin CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 


Cae 220. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Please send Free Booklet No. 48 
Name 
Address 
Ee 
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ID19 and DS 19 


Cy ‘ROEN One of the world’s greatest automotive 
names has a car for every budget! 


CITROEN —one cf the world’s greatest auto- 
motive names offers the most convenient way to 
see Europe. 


ORDER YOUR CITROEN HERE, and a brand 
new car (complete with all necessary travel and 
touring documents) is delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory. 


CITROEN GIVES ALL THE ADVANTAGES: 
A new car, with a choice of using either the 
Factory Repurchase Plan, the All-Inclusive 
Finance Plan, or taking it back to the States 
for further savings. Either way you go farther 
for less in your own Citroen. 

CITROEN invites you to write to the factory 


office for a Free Color Overseas Delivery Booklet 
describing the different car models. 


o 


Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 
that costs you less than a summer at home! 


Enjoy a summer of travel and fun...a full six week program... at 
the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 
dinner dances, beach parties, luaus...share the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over the world. And, a wide 
choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii's famous Summer School. 

The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits). 
You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 
plus planned social and leisure events plus round trip transporta- 
tion...all for $569! That's less than you might spend for a summer 


6 Week 
Hawaii Summer 
just 


$969! 


at home: 


Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air. Return 
August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul- 
letin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 10. 


HURRY! 
RESERVATIONS 
LIMITED! 


FREE 


Please send full 
information on Hawaii 
Summer Program to: 






Name 
Address 
City 
School 


-For Summer Session 


en LU 


Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director 
University Study Tour to Hawaii 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 


DYNA 
> PANHARD 


CITROEN HAS A CAR FOR EVERYONE: 
1D 19 and DS 19: Four Door, 5 Seater. The 
world’s safest cars, the best for European roads. 
Equipped with Air Suspension for the finest 
riding comfort. Reclining seats. Extra-large 
trunk. The DS 19 also features Power Steering, 
Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch and Shift. 
DYNA: Fast, economical, with the famous Air- 
Cooled Engine. Ample luggage capacity. 
2 CV: The most economical Four-Door, 4 Seater. 
Lowest initial cost, and 50 miles per gallon. 
Practically indestructible. 


Write today for your reservation. 


CITROEN CARS corporRATION 


8423 WILSHIRE BLVD., DEPT.CTA-1, 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA, OLive 3-4745 


ee 
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hospitals had to employ new  vork 
shifts and the increase in \ ages 
meant that each employee ©. the 
payroll received a higher sala: \, Ip 
short, hospitals had to have more 
employees who were being paic more 
money. 

Last year, according to the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, 22,059,719 
persons were hospitalized. Hos pitals 
are being utilized more becaus: they 
have more and better health services 
to provide, and because doctors and 
the public together are vitally inter- 
ested in a health standard that prop. 
erly includes the use of these services, 

Since the turn of the century, 24 
years have been added to the number 
of years the average person may ex- 
pect to live. This increase in life ex- 
pectancy means that our population 
over 65 has greatly increased and will 
continue to increase. Persons in the 
55-64 age group use on the average 
three times as many days of hospital 
care than the 35-44 age groups. 

Medical and scientific discoveries 
in recent years have had a great im- 
pact on hospital costs. Modern hos- 
pitals realize that new discoveries 
and improved techniques must be 
immediately available if the Ameri- 
can standard of hospital care is to 
remain at its present high level. 

In the past few months, there has 
been a growing number of articles 
published in newspapers, magazines 
and other publications on the high 
cost of hospital care. This publicity 
has resulted in a growing public 
awareness of the situation. 

“What are hospitals doing to curb 
rising costs?” They are striving to 
perfect their techniques of adminis- 
tration. They are initiating improved 
purchasing practices and better use 
and planning of facilities. They are 
making more efficient and intelligent 
use of manpower. Labor-saving ma- 
chines are being used in the hospital's 
business office and record sections. 
In striving for better administration, 
hospitals are more and more cogni- 
zant of the fact that the men and 
women who run hospitals today must 
be trained as administrators and man- 
agers. College graduates with ad- 
vanced degrees in hospital adminis- 
tration are increasingly in demand. 

Since the CTA-Blue Cross Plan 
pays for actual hospital services, 
higher costs of hospitalization ‘nust 
ultimately be reflected in Blue ross 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 35 characters 
and spaces for first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must accompany order. 
Address CTA JOURNAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
No box numbers care of the Journal, please. 





EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


INSTANT HOLIDAY BULLETIN BOARD KITS. Primary or 
secondary pupils can assemble attractive bulletin 
boards IN MINUTES. Kit includes full-size heavy-duty 
patterns, fully-illustrated layouts, suggested color com- 
pinations. Topic-slanted to furnish ideas for years. 
READY NOW: Febr. Holidays (including Valentine- 
Wash. - Lincoln) - Easter - Thanksgiving - Halloween - 
\'mas. ONLY $1 per kit—All five $3.98. Send pmt. to 
WINUTE-MOUNT-BULLETIN-BOARD KITS, P. 0. Box 508, 
Redlands, California. (Sorry no COD’s.) 


§0C. STUDIES ENG. TEACHERS—Prepare for Feb. Selected 
witings of Wash. & Lincoln bearing their own sig- 
natures. Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby & others. Wash.’s Farewell Address, Oath of 
Allegiance & others. $1 each set. They look and feel 
old. Dave Ellis, 847 W. Jacinto, Banning, Calif. 


BOOKS AND BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG showing scores of beautiful designs and 
a clever “Book Lender's Record.” Write Antioch Book- 
plates, 218 Xenia Ave., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





LITTLE MAN ON CAMPUS, Cartoon Book, 2nd ed. 
School with Prof. Snarf & Worthal. For classroom com- 
ey = $1.00 to Prof. Snarf, 1049 Spruance, Mon- 
erey, Calif. 





LIBRARY SKILLS — Booklet teaching library use through 
games and devices. For use at all grade levels. $2 plus 
fax, Library Binding 70c extra. Discount for quantity 
purchase. School Library Assn. of Calif., Northern Sec., 
114 Pacitic Av., Piedmont 11, Calif. 


rates. However, benefits increase 
along with rate adjustments because 
CTA-Blue Cross pays for the actual 
hospital services covered. For ex- 
ample, if a hospital increases its 
three-bed ward rate from $22 to $24 
a day, CTA-Blue Cross pays the in- 
crease when a subscriber is hospital- 
ized. ach teacher's CTA-Blue Cross 
contract has an automatic escalator 
clause in it which takes care of in- 
crease | hospital bills. If the hospital 
servic:'s covered were limited to a 
certaii: number of dollars, benefits 
Woulc not be increased. But because 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


TEACHER NAMEPLATES on Classroom doors dress up 
your school. As low as $1.00 each. Catalog to Admin- 
istrators. Robert Wayne, Box 931, Merced, Calif. 


AUDIO/VISUAL 


BETTER TEACHING WITH CORONET FILMS 
Teachers! Request free copy of 1958-59 Coronet Cata- 
log describing more than 750 carefully planned edu- 
cational films in color. Write CRAIG CORPORATION, 
3410 So. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
State your school and class you teach. 


___ PERSONALS 


STOP GVERPAYING YOUR INCOME TAX. Use Redner’s 
TAX-SAVING Record: itemize deductions as they occur; 
easy transfer to 1040 Form; BIG SAVINGS on many al- 
lowable deductions you may overlook; send $1 to Red- 
ners Tax Records, 115 New Montgomery, San Francisco. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP equipment for experimenters. 
Full line timers, pillow speakers, endless tapes. Also 
books, languages, self-help personality improvement 
courses on record. Inquiries invited. 
Sleep-Learning Research Association 
Box 24-CT, Olympia, Wash. 


EARN AN EXPENSE-PAID TRIP TO EUROPE 
Free booklet explains how to lead small group tour. 
Write PIONEER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
310 East 8th Street, National City, California 


CTA-Blue Cross pays for the actual 
hospital services covered, benefits 
have been increased over the past. 


‘CTA-Blue Cross has had to increase 


rates primarily because of increased 

hospital charges. 

CTA members can help keep your 
CTA-Blue Cross rates down and save 
embarrassment by refraining from 
requesting doctors or hospitals to do 
any of the following: 

1. To admit you to a hospital as a bed 
patient for a “check-up” or for 
treatment that could be provided 
just as well outside of a hospital. 


MONTECITO-SEQUOIA CAMP FOR BOYS—Mins. Single men, 
Qualified Experienced Counselors 21-35 years. 10 wks. 
Photo; riding; riflery; nature crafts; sports skills; life 
saving; general. 300 Hot Springs, Santa Barbara. 





MONTECITO-SEQUOIA CAMP FOR GIRLS—Ocean. Qualified 
Counselors 21-35 years; 8 wks. Program Dir., Photo; 
riding; fencing; riflery; nurse; mod. dance; general. 
Exper. preferred. 300 Hot Springs Rd., Santa Barbara. 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

has openings for: Consultant in State College Curric- 
ula $8,112 to $9,852. Field Representative, Bureau 
of Readjustment Education. Work with accreditation 
problems of private schools granting diplomas. $7,356 
to $8,940. For application and information, write: 
State Personnel Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento, California. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 
Overseas jobs offer free travel and extra pay. New 
booklet surveys American companies and Government 
agencies in Europe, South America, Asia—Teaching, 
administrative, clerical positions. Includes list Ameri- 
can companies in sixty foreign countries. $1.00 Hill 
Publications, P.0. Box 229, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


TEACHERS: Sell nationally advertised educational sci- 
ence teaching aids to elementary and junior high 
schools. Opportunity to make excellent earnings in 
your spare time. Product Design, 2796 Middlefield 
Road, Redwood City, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE PAY $3.50 Ib. dried. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, 
shed and outdoors. Spare, full time, year round. We 
pay $3.50 Ib. FREE BOOK. Mushrooms, Dept. 323, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington. 


DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, JUMBO SIZE — 8 exp. roll, 
49c; 12 exp., 69c; 20-exp., $1.25. Free mailers on 
request, with list of color prices. Thrifly Photo Service, 
a CTA-1, Box 275, San Francisco 1. 


PUBLISHING — 


LOW COST BOOK AND BOOKLET PUBLICATION. Author 
ownership, 70% royalties. Send for free folder. 
William-Frederick Press, 391 E. 149 St., NYC 55. 


Blue Cross’ purpose is to provide 
you with benefits to help you get 
well when you really need hospital 
care. Blue Cross can’t pay for un- 
necessary hospital bed care for 
strictly diagnostic studies which 
could be performed at less cost 
outside of a hospital . . . that is, it 
can't without raising your rates. 

. To let you remain in the hospital 
after your doctor has cleared you 
to leave. Excessive bed occupancy 
is costly and wastes benefit days 
that may be needed for another 
illness. 





i —_———— 





STATE COUNCIL... 


(Continued from page 8) 

Other legislative recommendations made by 
the committee and approved by Council in- 
cluded: 

Support the principle that active and retired 
members of the State Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem who have service as non-certificated em- 
ployees shall have credit for that service under 
the State Employees’ Retirement System if that 
district is covered under a contract with SERS 
and provided that service is not credited under a 
local system. 

Support legislation providing for continuation 
of coverage under irrevocable and automatic op- 
tions where a person who is a member of STRS 
on account of service other than employment by 
the state, enters the service of the state and be- 
comes a member of SERS, through his choice or 
the law’s requirement. 

Support legislation to provide that service 
upon the basis of which members are entitled to 
federal OASDI benefits shall be credited for cal- 
culation or contributions and benefits under 
STRS generally in the same manner as service 
upon the basis of which members are entitled to 
benefits under a local retirement system, as de- 
fined in that law, is credited. 

Support changes in disability retirement eligi- 
bility providing for adjustment of the public- 
provided portion of disability retirement allow- 
ances so that such portion, plus the salary earned 
in employment while under disability retirement, 
shall not exceed the then current salary of the 
position of classification from which the retire- 
ment was made. 

Introduction of the following amendments to 
the STRS law will be optional, depending upon 
the circumstances of legislative priorities: (a) re- 
figuring of service retirement as disability retire- 
ment upon presentation of satisfactory evidence 
in cases where service retirement was mandatory, 
(b) removing 40-year limitation on service cred- 
ited in calculating minimum retirement allow- 
ance, (c) increasing death benefit after retirement 
from $400 to $500, (d) providing for deduction of 
health and accident insurance premiums from 
retirement allowances. 


TENURE 

Tenure committee, H. E. Kjorlie, chairman, 
proposed and the Council approved a motion 
that: “CTA pursue a course of action to bring 
about legislation to the effect that a teacher on 
leave of absence who is currently classified as a 
permanent employee of a California school dis- 
trict and who is employed by another district 
with a common administration with the district 


40 


granting the leave coming under the man itory 
provisions of the tenure law, may be classified 
permanent if awarded a contract for a s.-cond 
year in the new district. 


PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


This committee, Richard V. Matteson, chair. { 


man, had no actions to recommend to the Coun. 
cil, but it reported current studies of \-rays 
required for tuberculin tests, development of a 
personnel guide for local distr icts, and study of 
legal help which may be extended to members of 
the state association. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Paul Ehret, chairman of the Financing Public 
Education committee, recommended and the 
Council approved, a foundation program which 
CTA will support in the 1959 legislative session, 
A brief summary appears in the box on page 42. 

A controversial principle, after Council debate 
and vote, was adopted to provide that “a founda- 
tion program differential of $10 per unit of av- 
erage daily attendance be established between 
the districts that do and do not receive direct 
services from the county superintendent of 
schools.” 

Another policy position was taken providing: 
“that growth apportionments be computed using 
the assessed valuation of the current year, allow- 
ing in state support an amount sufficient to 
meet the foundation program level but not less 
than basic aid.” 

The method of computing equalization aid for 
districts maintaining junior colleges was changed 
in a series of points providing that ADA of non- 
resident junior college students be excluded from 
computations and that the ADA of pupils attend- 
ing under an interdistrict contract for which a 
tuition payment is made be credited to the junior 
college district of residence. 

As indicated above, CTA will urge a basic aid 
figure of $135 and will request that miscellaneous 
and federal funds not be considered in determin- 
ing basic aid. The Association will ask that the 
amount of basic aid allowed free from any quali- 
fication be set at $125 and the additional $10 al- 
lowed be subject to the levy of the qualifying ta 
for that level during the previous year, beginning 
in 1960-61. 

Formulas of isolation for small elementary an¢ 
high schools were approved, covering financial 
qualification. The lengthy policy statement ot 
isolated schools defined conditions of payment il 
cases of shrinking enrollments. 

Length of the minimum school year shou '« re- 
main at 175 days, as stated in another motion 
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passe: by Council. In addition, it recommended 
that “inere be a common divisor for computing 
ADA ‘or elementary and high schools for the reg- 
ular school year, such divisor to be 175 days, ex- 
cept that when the days actually maintained by 
a district exceed 180, the divisor for computing 
ADA shall be the actual days maintained less 
five days.” 

To provide for support of driver training, the 
Council urged an increase in maximum reim- 
bursement from $35 to $45 per pupil trained. It 
asked that the state bear the replacement expense 
of vehicles in excess of the $45 maximum allow- 
ance to the extent of 75 per cent. 

For support of special education, CTA will 
urge that $8.56 per ADA (up from the present 
$5.15) be provided from the state school fund for 
reimbursement of excess expenses. Maximum al- 
lowances per pupil were set at: physically handi- 
capped, $910; mentally retarded, $375; severely 
mentally retarded, $670, and special transporta- 
tion, $475. 

The Council proposed that the $17.78 per ADA 
which is currently provided for direct services by 
the county superintendent of schools to districts 
under 900 ADA be increased to $21.50. The state- 
wide cost per ADA will drop from $1.66 at pres- 
ent to $1.60 because of decreasing enrollments in 
small districts. The present $3 in the county 
school service fund for “other purposes” should 
then be $3.16. 

Small high schools with ADA of less than 301 
will have a foundation program based on the 
number of teachers required. As indicated in the 
table, the formula would provide $34,800 in state 
aid to a 20-pupil school having three teachers, or 
$96,000 to a 300-pupil school having 15 teachers. 

An issue approved by the Finance committee 
and disapproved by the Legislative committee 
was submitted to the Council as new business 
and was endorsed as CTA policy. It provides for 
CTA support of the junior college construction 
bill, which provides a total of $30 million of 
matching flat grants at the rate of $6,000,000 per 
year for five years, to come from the state’s gen- 
eral fund. For each $3 raised from local sources 
the state is to provide $1. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


When he made his report for the Teacher Ed- 
ucation committee on the current credential 
revision proposal, Chairman Russel Hadwiger 
reported that John Hiler would serve this year 
as chairman of the subcommittee on certification 
and accreditation and Calvin Roll will be chair- 
man ©' the teacher education subcommittee. The 
committee voiced its opposition to an increase in 
crede: tial fees. 
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The licensure proposal, printed in full in this 
issue, will be studied by local chartered associa- 
tions and committee members will offer help in 
discussion and interpretation. 


LEGISLATION 


In addition to numerous policy issues men- 
tioned above, the Legislative committee, at its 
meeting late Friday night, heard proposals 
brought by Sections and affiliated organizations. 
Council action on proposals included: 

Support California School Employees Associa- 
tion proposal to require fingerprinting of classi- 
fied school employees. 

Support continuation of non-substantive revi- 
sion of the Education Code. 

Support establishment of the position of library 
consultant in the state department of education. 

Support change making it responsibility of dis- 
trict superintendent rather than county superin- 
tendent to see that each employee of the district 
requiring certification qualifications has a valid 
certificated document and that he prepare an afh- 
davit that all employees are properly certificated 
for the work performed. 

Support measure to provide that district funds 
may be used for bulletins, circulars, and informa- 
tion publications in elections other than trustee 
elections. 

Support amendment to provide that loyalty 
oaths be filed in district offices rather than county 
offices. 

Support bill to provide that date of expiration 
of appointments of school trustees shall be effec- 
tive June 30. 

Approve measure to be introduced by County 
Superintendents Association providing that in 
districts where a probationary appointment is not 
immediately possible or available, an appoint- 
ment may be made on a temporary basis of not to 
exceed 20 days. 

Support a measure providing for the lapsing of 
small elementary districts under certain condi- 
tions when ADA falls below 25 and providing for 
the mandatory lapsing of a district when ADA 
falls below 10. 

Support proposal that a complete foundation 
program be provided for a small high school 
when it becomes part of a newly formed unified 
district during the first year of the new district. 

Support measure to provide $200,000 for a 
study of school district organization. 

Approve principle that executive secretary 
may make strategic decisions regarding legisla- 
tion when specific policy is not available. 


CRITICS CRITICIZED 
Mrs. Mary Stewart Rhodes of San Luis Obispo, 
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CTA president, in her report to the Council at 
the Friday morning session, forcefully flayed the 
critics of public education. She identified the spe- 
cialist dissenters, the people who live in the past, 
and the brilliant opinion makers who sell their 
ideas—and all three groups create distrust of the 
modern educator. 


She pointed out how the people had supported 
every major educational proposal championed by 
the Association and had cooperated in numerous 
activities to study and improve the schools. She 
suggested that the public must discriminate in 
listening to the demagogues and the informed 
partners. 

“Our first obligation is to become expert in 
education,” she said. “We are meeting this obli- 
gation through constant search for means of self- 
improvement and programs of research.” 

She added, “We have a second obligation to 
speak clearly and unitedly when we offer the 
profession’s recommendations to the public. And 
finally, we must develop greater skills in perform- 
ing our professional work.” 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Predicting an Association membership of 200,- 
000 by 1970-72, Executive Secretary Arthur F. 
Corey pointed out that CTA’s rapid growth 
would require greater attention to communica- 
tion. He suggested that the Consulting Group 
program, set up for first meetings in January and 
February, would help members to understand 
better their individual relationship to profes- 
sional policies and goals. 


PROPOSED FOUNDATION PROGRAMS, BASIC AID, 
AND COMPUTATIONAL TAX RATES TO BE 
SUPPORTED BY CTA AT 1959 LEGISLATURE 


Alternate 
Program 


Regular 


Districts Program  Tax* 


Elementary (101-900 ADA) 
Present 
Proposed 


Elementary (901-plus ADA) 
Present 
Proposed 

High School (267-300 ADA) 
Present 
Proposed 

High School (301-plus ADA) 


Present 
Proposed 


60c 
60c 


$218 
230 


$293 
305 


60c 
60c 


295 
315 


220 
240 


308 45c 388 


50c 
50c 


310 
330 


390 


Junior College 


Present 
Proposed 


33c 
24c 


410 
480 


* Qualifying tax rate for equalization aid and for basic aid in excess of the first $125. 


$19,500 plus $5,100 per teacher 





Describing the prolonged and spasmodic ‘am. 
paign for restoration of the historic Coli: nbia 
"eer pee school as a failure to date, he urge’ that 
ocal associations accept the invitation to di: nate 
50 cents per member in order to complet:: the 
project. Although some chartered units ha: « re. 
sponded recently, approximately $30,000 i. still 
needed. 

Favorable progress on construction of th« new 
CTA headquarters building in Burlingame indi- 
cates a completion date of July 1, he said. 

Dr. Corey then spoke of his recent efforts to 
“return the fire of the snipers” and enumerated 
some of the targets which the basic educationists 
had found vulnerable to attack. 

He concluded his dynamic summary of current 
conditions by declaring that “the safest course is 
often the boldest” and he urged continued work 
on a broader program to finance the schools and 
increased emphasis on teacher education and 
selection. 


GREETINGS 

Guests of the Council who brought greetings 
in brief speeches included Dr. Roy Simpson, su- 
perintendent of public instruction; Mrs. Helen 
Putnam, president of the California School 
Boards Association; and Mrs. Martha Snowden, 
president of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Elmer Alexander, president of the 
California Student Teachers Association, deliv- 
ered an excellent address on the current program 
and goals of the embryo teachers, whose repre- 
sentatives met in formal council concurrently in 
the Chapman Park Hotel across the street. 


TO MASTER ONESELF 
(Continued from page 20) 
dents, and of them in themselves. 
This will eliminate much of the time- 
wasting struggle of wills between a 
defiant class and a determined 

teacher. 

This kind of understanding is fast 
becoming commonplace among 
teachers. The influence of psychol- 
ogy and of analytic theory has be- 
come so widespread that many of us 
have learned, sometimes without 
knowing where, understandings 
about people that would have 
sounded strange at the turn of the 
century. 

“Who would master others mus! 
first learn to master himself.” Who 
would master others on a level highet 
than that of mere resort to authority 
and repression must first learn t 
master himself on a level highe: tha" 
that of sheer inhibition and repre’ 
sion. 


Basic 


Tax Aid 


$1.35 
1.35 


$125 
135 


125 
135 


1.35 
1.35 


85c 125 


125 
135 


125 


135 
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MEM 3ERSHIP YEAR 
(« ontinued from page 34) 







































= now g:anting dues deduction, the 
the | new er iployee can get his name on 
; the decuction list at the start of the 
bp year; this is a convenience to the dis- 
still trict in that it does not have suddenly 
to change its payroll records in mid- 
new year. 

indi- Legally, the corporation by-laws 
state that “Dues shall be delinquent 
ts to § if not paid by January Ist of each 
ated & year.” To be sure that every con- 
nists | tingency is foreseen, dues collection 
must start two or three months in 
rrent | advance of this January Ist deadline. 
-se jg | if dues collection were to begin with 
work January 1 or shortly before (don’t 
sand @ forset that teachers are generally out 
ANC of reach the last days of December), 
and there could arise some embarrassing 
complications about representation 
in the April State Council meeting, 
tings 9 for memberships would barely have 

1, su- g been processed. 
Telen There may somehow have arisen 
shoo] | 2” idea that to pay one’s dues a 
vden, | Month or two in advance of January 
ts lst constitutes a kind of “loan” or 
fl * f “advance” to CTA and that the Asso- 
: the ciation thereby has the free use of 
leliv- J the money. It needs to be remem- 
gram § bered that for almost all of the period 
epre- § until January Ist, must of this dues 
tly in J money is “in transit.” It is being ac- 







counted for and transferred from 
collector to the Section, to CTA and 


iLF 9 NEA. Nobody has any use of it. In 


























) this respect CTA dues collection is 
selves. § not different from money taken in 
e time- J advance for magazines, for various 
veen 4 § fund drives, for premiums collected 
mined for insurance, for rent in advance 
and so on. All these arrangements 
is fast f have in mind a period of time in- 
among § volved in the final accounting and re- 
sychol- § cording of the transaction, as well as 
1as be- § some element of surety. The member 
y of us § is in no way the loser because of the 
ithout ff procedure. 
ndings f These are the reasons CTA uses 
| have &i the calendar-year membership. They 
of the ff seem cogent to the facts of its organi- 
zational life. They cause no incon- 
's mus' B venience to the member. Further, 
W ho H keep in mind that as dues deduction 
| higher hecomes a state-wide fact, the issue 
thon § will have disappeared. Membership 
urn (8 will be automatically continuous un- 
1c tha less th: member chooses otherwise. 
repre’ KEN NeTH R. BROWN 


CT: Professional Services Executive 
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.CTA Journal’s advertisers offer excellent 
ideas and materials for the teacher. When 
you are in a hurry, write directly to the ad- 
vertiser. If you use the convenient coupon 
for ordering several items, your name will 
be passed on to the advertisers, who will 
send you the material. 

66. Folders on exciting holiday vacation 
sites. (United Air Lines) 

67. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. A 
form which lists free materials available for 
aviation education teaching. (United Air 
Lines) 

69. Can I Be a Scientist or Engineer? 
New fact-packed 28-page booklet which 
will help you counsel ninth and tenth grade 
students interested in these fields. Includes 
descriptions of the many branches of sci- 
ence and engineering, listing of job op- 
portunities, guidepdsts for determining 
students’ aptitudes and a suggested course 
of study. One copy to teacher or counselor. 
(General Motors) 

70. Harian’s Handy Order Blank—28- 
page catalog of low cost books on equally 
low cost travel, as well as getting a job that 
takes you traveling. Also foreign language 
records. (Harian Publications) 

74. Teaching Materials and Services. 
A 16-page brochure listing and describing 
educational materials and services available 
from Standard Oil Company of California. 

75. Catalogs and descriptive material 
available for Special Education and Read- 
ing Teacher; also latest information con- 
cerning future plans in elementary and 
secondary education sent on request. Exam- 
ination copies provided. (Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press) 

78. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, copper, 
enameling, reed and wrought iron and on 
through 30 different crafts to woodenware 
and wood carvings. (American Handicrafts 
Co.) 


5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

9. Folder on variety of tours of Europe 
planned for students and teachers. Tours 
cover from 12-19 countries, are priced from 
$1025 to $1295. (Dittmann Travel) 

21. Samples with brochure and pieces 
of cardboard cut out letters for use on bul- 
letin boatds, exhibits, and posters. (The 
Redikut Letter Co.) 

36. Origins of New England folder on 
tour, summer 1959. University credit. Also 
folder on Collegiate Tours to Europe. Indi- 
cate which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

38. European Travel Courses, Summer 
1959—Folder describing a variety of pro- 
grams offering graduate, undergraduate 
and/or in-service credit, also tours in Latin 
America and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 

46. Catalog of flannel boards and felt 
cut-outs. For all grade levels—first grade 
through high school. (Jacronda Mfg. Co.) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for twenty 
countries in seventy days, summer 1959. 
Also shorter tours (4-9 weeks). (Europe 
Summer Tours) 

63. Brochure gives the itineraries of 
four 12-country tours to Europe for the 
summer of 1959. It has 20 pages and is well 
illustrated. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 

65. Literature on flexible itineraries of 
summer tours in Europe, Near and Middle 
East with time for study, or visiting in 
country of choice. (Dr. Maximilian Berg) 

80. Mahler’s booklet describes the 
method and lists the machines that are 
available for this purpose of permanently 
removing unwanted hair at home. 

82. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 

83. Around The World Summer Air 
Cruise brochure—Particulars of tour offer- 
ing 6 units of college credit by San Fran- 
cisco State College. Conducted by Dr. Don- 
ald Castleberry. (STOP Tours) 

33. Brochure on assistance available to 
persons who have written or who are con- 
sidering writing a manuscript and wish to 
know about publication. (Greenwich Book 
Pub.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 
1958-59 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


66. 67. 69. 70. 
21. 36. 38. 
83. 


Subject 
School Name 


Enrollment: Boys 
Available only in the United States of America. 


75. 78. 5. 9. 













editorial postscript. 


a 


Rit years ago this month California Teachers Asso- 
ciation published its own professional magazine for 
the first time. Although this edition is identified as 
Volume 55, Number 1, the first four volumes were pub- 
lished privately by Boynton and Esterly, a teacher's 
agency. The firm had no connection with CTA but regu- 
larly published the proceedings of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

Leroy E. Armstrong, CTA executive secretary from 
1909 to 1912, was first editor of Sierra Educational News 
and Book Review. Through the first year, when total 
membership was less than 7,000, Armstrong retained 
his full-time position as elementary principal. 

When the name was changed to CTA Journal in Janu- 
ary 1950 the pressrun was 57,500 and four years later, 
when I wrote a brief article titled “Fifty Candles on 
Our Cake”, our order was for 70,500 copies. This issue 
will require 128,000 copies. 

Armstrong wrote in January 1909: “Let us work to- 
gether to make a journal that shall stand for something; 
a journal with a policy; a journal that shall tend to unify 
and thus render more effective the efforts of all the 
educational forces of the state.” 

Edmund C. Boynton, editor and co-owner of the origi- 
nal magazine and now a retired resident of Claremont, 
wore a vandyke beard, as did his father and partner, 
C. C. Boynton, and his associate, Calvin Esterly. Sierra 
Educational News’ long-time (1923-52) editor, Vaughn 
MacCaughey, also wore a pointed chin adornment. Pic- 
torial records do not indicate beards for Armstrong or 
his successor, Arthur Chamberlain. The current editor 
does not measure up to the hirsute standards of his 
illustrious predecessors. And his wife cautions that he’d 
better not be getting ideas. 


n this year 1959 our editorial and business offices will 

be changed to 1705 Murchison Avenue, Burlingame. 
We sincerely hope that when we occupy our new head- 
quarters building this summer our address will remain 
unchanged for many, many years. Through the last 50 
years the Association magazine carried no fewer than 
nine different addresses on its masthead. The first ad- 
dress was 50 Main Street, San Francisco, the location of 
the printer. In 1915 the designation was Monadnock 
Building, changing to the Flood Building by 1920 and the 
Phelan Building by 1925. By 1930 CTA had moved to 
461 Market Street, but five years later it could be found 
at 155 Sansome. In 1945 CTA mail went to 660 Market, 
switching to 391 Sutter by 1950. But the following year 
the furniture went up the’street to 693. We are now in 
our eighth year at the six-floor building on the corner 
of Sutter and Taylor. 


A’ we turn the page into a new half-century of As- 
sociation publication, we cannot avoid curiosity 
regarding the future contents of these clean white pages. 
What significant gains will teachers make in a conscious- 
ness of true professional status? What changes can we 
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expect in teacher preparation and licensure? What effect 
will teachers have on legislation, on public opinion, on 
a nationwide reevaluation of curriculum? 

It is significant that every question one can ask about 
the future of education will require an answer by groups, 
not by individuals. This trend implies, not the domi- 
nance of groupthink and togetherness, but the absolute 
necessity of union for effectiveness. Leadership we shall 
always need and spokesmen will use words to express 
the will of the mass. The dissident minority will always 
be heard, but even a minority will stand together in order 
to speak with greater strength. 

As association of teachers becomes more important 
to achieve common aims, the responsibilities of the or- 
ganization will grow. The greater the number of indi- 
viduals involved, the greater the need for accurate and 
timely communication. We must know what the solitary 
teacher thinks before we can take position as an Asso- 
ciation. 

Coincident with the beginning of our second half- 
century of publication, CTA Consulting Groups on 
Professional Objectives will hold their first meetings. 
More than 200 small groups of teachers will meet to 
talk about teacher education. Later, as groups continue 
their informal periodic meetings, they will move to other 
subjects. These will not be purely social gatherings: 
their primary purpose will be to measure and assess in- 
dividual minds which are not subject to pressure oF 
intimidation. Opinions thus summarized will be invalu- 
able to leaders and staff of California Teachers Associa- 
tion in designing a program which will serve the highest 
and best professional purposes. 

And what has this to do with CT'A Journal? One hoped- 
for result will be that the official publication of the Asso- 
ciation will more and more reflect the views of the total 
profession, not its leaders alone. We trust the J >rnd 
will continue to indicate in its printed pages this is where 
we are today. Where we will be tomorrow will depend on 
the voices we hear over in your corner. 


CTA Journal, January | 959 
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CTA publishes numerous book- 
lets and materials which are 
valuable aids to beginning and 
experienced teachers. They are 
available in single copies or in 
quantity, at nominal prices. 
Look through the list below, 
decide what will help you and 
send for your copies NOW! 


USE THIS COUPON 


California Teachers Association 
693 Sutter Streeet 
San Francisco 2, California 
Send me the items covered by the letters circled. I indicate quan- 
tity desired where more than one copy is ordered. I enclose a total 


CTA has produced printed aids for the teacher 
interested in building a united, competent profession: 


a. CAREERS IN EDUCATION. 71 pp., 1954, 
35c. Sparkling handbook published by CTA 
Teacher Education Commission, describing op- 
portunities, requirements, and preparation in- 
volved in a teaching career. For high school 
and college students. (A revised edition is being 


prepared, which will be priced at 50c) 


b. VALUES TO LIVE BY. 39 pp., 1955, 25c. Basic guide 
set up by M&SV Committee to help teachers create a 
school climate for emphasis on moral and spiritual 
values. 


c THE LAW ON TEACHING RELIGION AND 
MORALS IN SCHOOLS. 10 pp., 1957, 35c. Second 
bulletin from M&SV Committee. 


d. SHARE YOUR SUCCESS IN TEACHING MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES. 28 pp., 1957, 25c. Third 
M&SV bulletin, containing ways and means of telling 
about your program in moral and spiritual education. 


e. MORAL COMPETENCE-SUCCESSFUL PRAC- 
TICES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 53 pp., 1958, 25c. 
Bulletin No. 4. A compilation of actual programs in use 
in public schools. . 


f, Above four M&SV Bulletins are available as a kit, 
together with Committee’s first Bulletin, Faiths of Man- 
tind, which is a bibliography listed by subject matter, 
and which is currently out of stock except in the Kits. $1. 


g. THE BEGINNING TEACHER’S GUIDE. 
40 pp., 1957, 35c. Order this through your Sec- 
tion Secretary. Handbook describing California 
certification requirements and professional or- 
ganization, as well as the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the teacher. Prepared by the Class- 
toom Teachers Department. 


h. CO-OPER-ACTION. 62 pp., 1955, 25c. A guide for 


professional relations committees. 


i. SAMPLE PERSONNEL POLICIES. 64 pp., 1954, 
25c. Discusses sample forms and personnel policies de- 
veloped and adopted by California school districts. 


j. ADMINISTRATOR ETHICS IN PERSONNEL 
MATTERS. 8 pp., 1956, free. A statement developed 
and endorsed by CTA, CASA, and CESAA ‘to help 
school administrators avoid unethical personnel prac- 
tices. 


k. ABOUT YOUR PROFESSIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION. 23 pp., 1955, 25c. Describes history, 
purposes, activities of CSTA, together with rela- 
tion to CTA. 


l. PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 36 pp., 1957, free. Dr. Kenneth 
Brown’s explanation of 1957 apportionment leg- 
islation introduced by CTA. Detailed descrip- 
tion of school finance, now obsolete but excellent 
for background study. 


m. PAY WINDOWS FOR THE PROFESSION. 56 pp., 
1956, 40c. In limited supply. Handbook for local asso- 
ciation salary committees, with guide to procedures in 
salary discussions and presentations. 


n. PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. 
32 pp., 1958, 50c. A summary of research on national 
economy directed to improvement of salaries for the 
teaching profession. (CTA Research Bulletin No. 112) 


o. TENURE, A Handbook. 88 pp., mimeographed, 1953, 


50c. General provisions of California law, historical de- 
velopment and court cases. 


p. FREEWAYS TO FRIENDSHIPS, 53 pp., Revised 
1955, 25c. Guidance in good school public relations for 
local committees. 


Note: Current publication lists containing 
over 80 items are available on request. 





SEE HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE!!! 


Convince yourself 
that this insurance 
is best for CTA 
and eligible CSTA 
members. No mat- 
ter when your pres- 
ent policy expires, 
fill in and return 
the reply form to- 
day for details and 
costs of 3 suggested 
plans for your par- 
ticular car. 


members save up to 40°, 
car insurance in Califor 


MARY STEWART RHODES, President, California Teachers Association 


* If eligible—see coupo 


3. COMPARE THE SERVICE 
<< MORE THAN 2,000 ADJUSTE 
vide day-and-night claims service th 
out the U. S. and Canada! 


Towing and roadside service is availabl 
little as $2 extra premium. 


4. COMPARE THE PAY PLAN 
<< YOUR CHOICE OF PAY P 
60-day, semi-annual, or quarterly, 
5. COMPARE THE STABILITY 
<< ONLY Automobile Insurance Pi 
proved by State Council of Educati 
<< UNDERWRITTEN by Califor 
alty Indemnity Exchange, one of 
safest! 4 
6. COMPARE THE EXTRAS 2 
+X ADDITIONAL SAVINGS to: 
available to CTA home owners and 
on fire and other insurance for hon 
personal property (see inside front 
After retirement you may continue 
fornia Casualty at standard rate 
probable 18 per cent dividends, — 


1. COMPARE THE SAVINGS 
<+Z INITIAL DISCOUNT is 30% off stand- 


ard, or “Board,” rates on major coverages! 
This discount is additional to the standard reduc- 


tion of 25 per cent for added pleasure cars and 10 per 
cent for driver training, subject to policy provisions. 


<< CURRENT DIVIDEND is 20%. 

The California Casualty Teachers Plan dividend, 
paid at policy expiration, has averaged over 23 per 
cent of premium for all policyholders for the entire 
7 years the plan has been in operation! 


<< TOTAL SAVING should average about 
40 per cent of standard rates! 
Even members who are now insured by “non- 


Board” companies at s ndard rates can expect 
to save up to 20 per cent! 


2. COMPARE THE PROTECTION 
4% BROAD-FORM NON-ASSESSABLE 
policies offer the best and most complete 
insurance, bar none! 

coverages at no additional cost include 
$10-per-day auto rental reimbursement if your car 


is stolen, theft of personal property from unattended 
locked car, and protection against sured drivers. 


=e ee ee ee eee ee ee ee oe ee ee oe os oe CUT ALONG DOTTED LINES AND MAIL TODAY sew wae ewe ee eee ee 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN ns 


417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ° 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FR 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


\ (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teachers 


Name 
Spouse's 


Residence Address: 


No. and Street 


Birth 
Date 
Birth 
Date 


School 


Name__ 
Spouse's 
Occupation 


School 
Age City 
_ Employet..2 
Home 
Zone___ Phone No. ye 


Age 





Are there OTHER male Aihiens of s 
THIS vehicle residing in household? 


Car 


Year Make_ 


Date 
Purchased 


Is car also used in 
spouse's occupation? ___ 


ESSENTIAL! 9 Date Present Policy Expires _ 
lf CSTA, date started or will 


start student teaching : > 
(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


Insurance desired for second car: Year 


IMMEDIATE CC 


Principal Occasid 
Driver () Driver 
(Check Cre) 


lf “yes,” 

: give age 

(Yes or No) 

Model (Bel Air, 
Fairlane, etc.) 


Body . 
Type Gi 





Is car usually Is distance ONE 


driven to work? ____ way under 11 miles? 
(Yes or No) (Yes 


Latest CTA 
oS 2 OP SSA Mee. 3s Se 
(All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 
= ho _Do you own other cars? 
(1f you do not have a policy, write *‘None’’) 
Company (ies) Now 
Insured By_ 


Motor 


(If none, give serial or ID number) 





No 
(Check One) 


__ School Phone No. 
(Yes or No) 





ter 

Sym— 

Coll — 
C18 


(Yes or No) 


Make, Model, etc. 


GE_phone collect: Los s — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 
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